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By the Office of Business Economics 


The . 5 e 
| Sets 
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ry 
HE recovery U 


omic activity 


since last winter’s cyclical trough has 
been substantial and the underlying 
demand situation ontinues' strong. 
Except for a few |: segments, the 
upturn has been broadly based, with 
consumers, business nd Government 
all contributing to t dvance, though 
In varying degr It appears, how- 
ever, the pace ol the immer advance 
was not so rapid I the spring quarter, 
due in part to th owdown in some 


sectors wl ere muct 


idjustment 
was achieved qui ind in part to 
influence The 


irticulary de- 


temporary second 
quarter upturn wa p 
pendent on two el nd influences 
automobile purchases and inventories 
both of which lost some of their force 
after the spring at a time when new 
sources of increased demand rovern- 
ment and business fixed investment 
were rising but at a more gradual pace. 
The major business indicators in 
September, just as those for the 2 
earlier months, reflect the slowdown in 
the business upsurge. Seasonally ad- 


justed movements from August to 
September were rather small for per- 
sonal income, production, employment, 
and retail sales, and the gains for the 
third quarter as a whole were less than 
those for the second. Despite the Sep- 
tember developments, most broad indi- 


With the 


recovery underway only two quarters, 


cators are at peak rates. 
the advance, measured in terms of 
GNP, exceed that of 


other postwar revivals 


continues to 


The extent of the upturn since the 
early part of the year is seen in the $17 


billion increase In personal income 


(annual rate), the 1% million rise in 
1 


608594 ° 
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nonfarm employment and in the 9 
percent increase in industrial produc- 
tion, all after seasonal adjustments. 

little 


Employment and _ income 


changed 
Nonfarm employment increased sub- 
stantially in September but the rise was 
not much better than the usual seasonal 
Close to 54 million were em- 
nonagricultural establish- 
200,000 more than in 


September 1960. 


change 
ployed in 
ments, about 


Increases in manufacturing and gov- 
ernment employment from August (sea- 
sonally adjusted ) offset declines in 
contract construction and retail trade; 
the other small 


industries showed 


changes. Within manufacturing, bet- 
ter than seasonal advances occurred 


in primary metals, electrical and non- 


electrical machinery, and transporta- 
tion equipment, the latter due to the 
pickup associated with the automobile 
changeover. In nondurable goods in- 
dustries employment edged lower, re- 
flecting mainly a reduction in the 
apparel industry. 

In contrast to the 1 million gain in 
employment from March to June, the 
change from June to September was 
less than a quarter of a million. The 
slowdown occurred in both manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing but was 
much more pronounced in the former. 

Factory hours of work, seasonally 
adjusted, were down rather sharply in 
September from August, though the 
greater part of the decrease was attribut- 
able to work stoppages in the automo- 
bile industry. Nondurable hours were 
down slightly. 


PERSONAL INCOME, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, AND EMPLOYMENT 
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As a result of these developments in 
employment and hours, and the virtual 
stability over the month in rates of pay, 
payrolls and personal income were little 
changed in September from the August 
rate. September income was $420 bil- 
lion at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate, up less than $1 billion over August. 
Since June the income rise has been only 
$3 billion in contrast to the $14-billion 
increase from the low mark in February 
to June. 


Retail sales 


Retail sales in September were about 
the same as in August, after seasonal 
adjustment, and little different from 
sales in September 1960. This would 
place third quarter sales less than | per- 
cent above those in the second quarter. 
Thus the lag in spending on goods con- 
tinues, though total consumer spending 
on both goods and services is essential] 
in line with income. 

New car sales improved a little in 
September from the August rate, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. Auto dealers 
at the end of last month held 
660,000 cars, a little less than they held 
at the end of August but substantially 
less than tiieir holdings at the end of 
September a year ago. 


some 


Construction up 


SURVEY OF 
annual rate of $58% billion. Advances 
occurred in private residential, non- 
residential and public expenditures. 
The rise in total construction in recent 
months has been marked in contrast to 
the small change from about mid-1960 
to the middle of 


which resulted from offsetting move- 


the second quarter, 
ments in the public and private totals. 
Since the second quarter, however, both 
have been moving up, the gain since 
May amounting to $2% billion at an 
annual rate 

Residential outlays have shown an 
upward movement since February and 
in the 6 months since then have risen by 
billion on a seasonally ad- 


almost $3! 


justed annual rate basis. Commercial 
spending has exhibited a strong move- 
ment throughout the year; expenditures 
for industrial construction projects this 
flattened out following a 
decline of about 15 percent the 
Outlays by the 


Sulmmer have 
since 


begini ing ol the vear. 


utility companies have moved up 
slightly this summe! 

Publie expe nditures, which had been 
rising throughout 1960 and into the 
first quarter of 1961, fell in the second 


quartel mainly because ol! a sharp re- 
duction in highway expenditures. In 
the third quartel road outlays picked 


up and this was bolstered by a pickup 








Construction activity increased in in public residential building and con- 
September to a seasonally adjusted servation expenditures These rises 
NEW ORDERS, HOUSING STARTS, AND FOREIGN TRADE 
Billion $ Mill. Units Billion $ 
20 [DURABLE GOODS 2.0 [ HOUSING STARTS ] 2 | poreicn TRADE 
MANUFACTURING annual rate 
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have been offset in part by declining 
military building activity and in public 


nonresidential buildings. 


Supplies ample 


While demand has risen, supply con- 


ditions remain easy. This situation 
shows up particularly in the general 
utilization of resources, in the modest 


rises that are taking place in private 
investment, and in the fact that back- 
logs are nol showing a strong build ip 

The labor market continues to pro 
of less-than-full 
utilization. fell 
August to September but the decline 


vide the clearest case 
Unemployment from 
was only slightly more than is typical 
The 4.1 million 


sons out of work represented the same 


for this period. per- 


percentage of the civilian labor fores 


almost 7 percent after seasonal adjust- 


ment that has prevailed sinc last 


December 


In general, factory operations, w! ile 


markedly improved since the mid 
winter low, cannot be gaged | iwh rel 
tive to capacity. Basic materials Ic! 
as steel, aluminum, cement, paper, and 
refined petroleum show a rate of op: 
tions this summer below the average 
that has prevailed for the same perio 
in the previous 5 years. 


The adequacy of capacity and 

ability ol producers to make prompt 
deliveries show up in the rate at whicl 
unfilled 
While 


have shown a pronounced pickup since 


orders have been STOW 


new orders for durable goods 
early this year, shipments have almost 


Unfilled orders 


and 


kept pace with them. 
con- 


have increased only slightly 
tinued to run below year ago figures 


Prices stable 


With more than adequate supplies 


relative to current demands, overall 


prices continue to show little change. 
In wholesale markets prices have shown 


somewhat irregular movements in re 


cent months due to small fluctuations 
in farm and food prices, and in Septem- 
ber were slightly less than in September 


1960 Prices of commodities other 


than farm and food have actuallv edged 


down by almost 1 percent since the 


middle of last winter. Industrial crude 
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October 1961 
RETAIL SALES, UNEMPLOYMENT RATE, AND PRICES 
Billion $ Percent 1947 - 49 =100 
] 10 140 
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materials have shown a fairly marked continued rise in services prices, and 
pickup since the beginning of the year some firming in prices of durable com- 
but this rise has been more than offset modities since this spring. The BLS 
by lower quotations for processed goods. Consumer Price Index in August stood 


(‘onsumer prices edged up due 


to higher food prices this summer, a 


at 128 percent of the 1947-49 average, 


up 1 percent from a year ago. 





Industrial Production 


tion fell slightly 
obile production 


INDUSTRIAL produ 
Auto 


worl 


In Septe mber 


wis affected by stoppages which 


sharply reduced assemblies and in turn 
contributed to the 3] L¢ ke ned rise in 
steel output last mont! In most other 


manufacturing industries, output was 
generally sustained 
The highlights the 


vances in the produc tio! 


chart rapid ad- 


cul ves of six of 


the major product divisions of final 
products and materials. Current pro- 
duction rates for most of the product 


groups are now about as high or higher 
Notable ex- 


automobiles and durable 


than prerecession levels. 
ceptions ure 


materials. 


Auto output 


For passenger ¢ the production 
i bh the 


slowdown caused 


midsummer 


a less than 


seasonal pickup in September with the 
introduction of the 1962 
senger Completions of 350,000 
units fell far below original production 
the 
plants of an 
lmportant producer. With 

industry again turning out 1962 models 


model pas- 


cars. 
schedules, mainly as a result of 
sporadic walkouts in 
the entire 


in large volume, completions of pas- 
senger cars in the last week of Septem- 
ber climbed to 115,000 from an average 
of less than 70,000 in the previous 2 
weeks but dropped back to 103,000 in 
the first week of October as a result of 


new work stoppages. 


Expansion in home goods 
TV 


radios, appliances, furniture and rugs 


All types of home goods and 
are being produced in relatively large 
volume. Within the group, output of 
TV and radio sets, which began to turn 





3 


up considerably earlier than other 
types of home goods, exceeded the pre- 
recession level in June and July but 
this high rate was not maintained in 


The 


sion in this group over the period was 


August and September. expan- 
from a rather low point and accounted 
for the bulk of the increase in the home 
goods production index. 

Factory shipments of appliances and 
furniture, on the other hand, did not 
improvement 


show appreciable 


until April and May and the recovery, 


any 


while substantial, has not been sufficient 
to match earlier highs. 

Demand for consumer staples was 
affected only a little by the 1960-61 


and soon 


business downturn output 
reached a new high in the 1961 upswing. 
For apparel and shoes, generally con- 
sistent output gains have been recorded 
thus far this year, and these have been 
accompanied by a pickup in apparel 
and shoe expenditures in the third 


quarter. 


Business equipment at high rate 


Fluctuations in output of business 


equipment as a group were relatively 


moderate over the recent cvele. In- 
dustrial equipment has shown a modest 
recovery but has still not reached 
earlier highs; commercial equipment 


has improved somewhat more and is 
currently at a new peak. Farm equip- 
ment output moved quite differently 
over the 
sharply from the end of last summer 


recent period, rising fairly 


through this spring, thus bolstering 
aggregate equipment production during 


the recession. Since then it has dropped. 


Rebound in materials 


Demands for industrial materials 
have increased as activity in the metal 
fabricating industries and construction 
expanded. Overall production of mate- 
rials in September was more than 10 
percent above the low midwinter months 
and was equal to the high rate reached 
in January 1960. The highly cyclical 
durable materials component increased 
one-sixth from the: low point whereas 
the less sensitive nondurable materials 
under one-tenth 


registered a gain of 








4 


But nondurable materials are 4 percent 
above their previous high while durable 
materials are still 7 percent below. 
Much of the up and down swings in 
durable materials reflected operations 
in the basic iron and steel industry. 
The sharp and almost continuous reduc- 
tion in output of steel ingots in 1960 
was followed by a slow and generally 


THE RECOVERY PATTERN OF PRODUCTION 


Output of Consumer Staples is 
Well Above Prerecession Levels 
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steady rise so far this year. September 
output of crude steel in terms of ton- 
nage was higher than in August and the 
increase was equal to the usual seasonal 
rise. Following settlement of the auto 
tieup, the industry stepped up opera- 
tions late in September and for the 
week ended September 30 turned out 
well over 2.1 million tons of raw steel 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


111 million 
total 


annual rate of about 
tons—the highest 
early May 1960 


The July-September output of 25.6 


an 


weekly since 


million tons, somewhat above the April 
June volume, rounded out a 9 months 
aggregate of 70.5 million tons; this was 
tons below the com- 


about 10 million 


parable period of 1960. 


For nonferrous metals, production 
rates have been generally moving up- 


The 


operating at 350 per- 


ward, after seasonal adjustment. 
aluminum industry 
cent of capacity in August as compared 


October 1961 


with 78 percent in June and July, 
turned out the highest volume in a year 
Production of refined copper and lead 
was close to the high for the year though 
output of zinc was well below previous 
high rates. 


The expansion in output of no! 


durable goods materials was particu- 
larly aided by better than average 


increases in output of the important 





Manufacturers’ Inventory and Sales Expectations 


Increases Anticipated in 1961 Second Half 


MANUFACTURERS expect higher 
sales and plan to add further to their 
inventories in the final 3 months of 
1961, according to the latest Office of 
Susiness Economics survey of manu- 
facturers anti ipations. 

If expectations reported in August 
and early September are realized, sales 
in the fourth quarter of 1961 will total 
$96 billion, after seasonal adjustment, 
about 5 higher than actual 
sales of $92 billion in the second quarter 
This 
panied by an expansion of inventory 
book values from $53.4 billion on June 
30 to seasonally adjusted rates of $54.6 


percent 


advance would be accom- 


sales 


on September 30 and $55.7 billion on 
December 31 of this year.' Projections 
for the third quarter are reasonably in 
line with actual sales reported in the 
Department’s Industry Survey for July 
and August. 

These anticipations represent a con- 
tinuation in the recovery of manufac- 
turers’ shipments from the cyclical low 
of $87.2 billion in the opening quarter 


of the year. Inventories had under- 

1. The anticipated figures for inventories are corrected for 
ystematic tendencies which have been evident in the re 
ported projections. Fora fuller description of this procedure 
and an analysis y results see the August 1961 
issue of the SURVEY ages 27-31 


textile and chemical components 
Important gains were also posted 
for paper, paperboard, and rubber 
products. 

gone a $400 million liquidation in the 


first 3 months of 1961, were level in t 


second quarter, and rose by more thar 
$0.6 billion in July and August. 
With sales and inventories expected 
to show similar relative advances, after 
the 


stock-sales ratio at yearend would br 


seasonal allowances, projet ted 











Table 1.—Manufacturers’ Inventories and 
Sales: Actual and Anticipated 
Billions of dollar 
Inventories, end Sale 
of quarter 
Du Non Du N 
Total; ra dura-| Total 1 
bles bles 
Unadjusted 
1960-—I\ 53.9 | 30.8 | 23.1 | 89.5 | 42.6 4¢ 
1961—II 3.6 | 30 23 3.2 | 44 4s 
II! 54.0 | 30.8 | 23.2 | 93.5 | 43.4 
IV! 55. 6 31.6 | 24.0 | 97.2 17 
Seasonally adjusted 
1961—I 53.3 | 30.3 | 23.0 | 87.2 | 4 H 
Il 53.4 | 30.2 | 23.2 | 91.8! 43.4 48.4 
Iit! 4.6 | 31.2 | 23.4 | 94.9 | 45.3 49. € 
Iv! 5.7 | 31.9 | 23.8 | 96.3 | 46.3 4 
1. Anticipations reported by manufacturers in August a 
early September. Inventories have been corrected for 


tematic tendencies in anticipatory data. Anticipated i 
tories as reported before adjustment for either seasonal! 
tions or for systematic tendencies at the end of Sept 
are (in billions of dollars): total $53.3; durables $30.4 
nondurables $23.0 The comparable anticipation 
cember 31 are $53.6; $30.2, and $23.4, respectively 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busin 
Economics. 





October 1961 


June 


The 


compared with 1.9 at the 


little changed from June 
ratio at 1.7, 
beginning of the year and 1.8 on June 
30, 1960. 

Manufacturers holding just over four- 


fifths of total factory stocks regarded 


Table 2.—Manufacturers’ Evaluation of the 
Condition of Their Inventories as of: ! 


Pe 
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June 30 as *‘about 


their inventories or 
right” in relation to thei sales and 
unfilled orders posith at that time. 


with 18 percent of stocks 


’ while only l 


Producers 


classi fic d them as ‘‘] iol 


percent was in the low”’ category. 
The “hich proportion was about the 
smallest in the 4 years during which 


HOW MANUFACTURERS REGARD THEIR 
INVENTORY POSITION 
At Midyear, Percent Classified 
As “High” is at 4 Year Low 


Percent 
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this survey has been conducted, and 


has been equaled only during the steel 


strike-affected periods in 1959 (see 


chart). 
Sizable increases expected in durables 


Virtually every major manufacturing 
industry is expected to increase stocks 
during the second half of the year, after 
Two-thirds of 
factory 


seasonal adjustment. 
the anticipated 


stocks during the second half of 1961 


increase in 


is accounted for by the durable goods 
the volatile 
movements. For 
these industries the expected end-of- 


industries—traditionally 


area of inventory 
vear book value of almost $32 billion, 
adjusted, is $1%_ billion 
Inventory 


seasonally 
higher than on June 30. 
accumulation by soft goods producers 
is expected to reach almost $¥% billion 
during the second half of 1961, bringing 
the yearend book value to a new high. 

As in the the 
larger sales increase is anticipated by 


case of inventories 


the durable goods group. Here the ad- 


5 


vance from second to fourth quarter 
rates is expected to be some 7 percent, 
or about double the relative increase 
forecast by soft goods producers. In 
the durable goods groups, larger-than- 
average sales increases from the second 
to fourth quarters are expected by 
steel, nonelectrical machinery compa- 
nies, and building materials suppliers. 
For both durable and nondurable goods 
manufacturing, inventory-sales ratios 
on the basis of the expected changes 
reported in the survey would be about 
the same as at midyear. 

While recent developments in manu- 
facturers sales and inventories have 
tended to substantiate the direction and 
in major degree the magnitude of the 
inventory and sales projections for the 
second half derived from this survey, 
the results should be considered tenta- 
tive in character. Further experience 
with the survey and the techniques 
used to correct the inventory anticipa- 
tions are required in view of the limited 


observations available thus far. 





Agricultural Income and Production 


AGGREGATE farm production in 
1961 is about 
equal to that of 1960 with larger live- 


now estimated to be 


stock output about offsetting some 
decline in crops. 

So far this year marketings have 
exceeded those of a year ago and prices 
have averaged a little higher, so that 
cash receipts from marketings are up 
Government 


2 percent payments to 


farmers are also higher than last year, 


reflecting payments under the new 
grain programs. Production expenses 
are expected to rise a little. Net in- 


come of farm proprietors in the first 
three quarters is 10 percent above the 
corresponding period of 1960, but re- 
mains below 1958 income, the high in 
recent years. With the 
farms continuing to decline, average 


number of 


income per farm is well above the 


~arlier peak. 
Cut in surpluses 


The latest crop report estimate puts 
1961 crop production a little below last 
year’s and about equal to each of the 
preceding 2 years. Though the reduc- 
tion in output is modest, it is a signifi- 
cant development from the point of 
view of the problem of agricultural 
surpluses. With output at record highs 
in recent years the surplus problem had 
intensified despite accelerated Govern- 
ment efforts to reduce stocks through 
domestic and foreign disposal programs. 

On the estimates 
some reduction is anticipated in the 


basis of current 


principal carryovers at the end of this 
crop year. 








The buildup in stocks in the past 
decade was concentrated in grains, and 
in earlier years, cotton. These crops 
were characterized by a rapid rise in 
yields and large increases in output per 
hour of labor. Thus, for all agri- 
eultural output, production per hour 
of labor in 1960 was more than double 
the 1947-49 average, but in feed grains 
output per manhour had tripled, and 
in food grains and cotton had risen to 
240 percent of the 1947-49 average. 
Even though support prices of these 
commodities had shown some decline 
until this year, production continued 
to exceed utilization for feed grains and 
wheat. A more effective control pro- 
gram combined with large exports had 
brought about a reduction in cotton in 
recent years. 

Feed grain program 

The feed grain surplus problem has 
been especially intractable, compli- 
cated by the control difficulty that more 
than half of the crop is not sold but is 
utilized on the farm where it is grown 

Carryovers began to get rather large 
in the early 1950’s. In this period the 
rise in stocks came about mainly be- 
cause of a decline in utilization. From 
the mid-1950’s onward, however, pro- 
duction expanded and 
with feed utilization rising less rapidly, 
carryovers in recent years became 
burdensome. 

It was with this background that the 
1961 emergency feed grain program was 
initiated with a threefold aim: (1) to 
reduce stocks, (2) to raise farm income, 
and (3) to reduce Government costs or 
to prevent further imminent increases. 

Farmers who reduced acreage of feed 
grains by 20 percent and diverted the 
land to conservation uses were paid for 
the diversion and are ‘eligible for 
support at $1.20 per bushel for corn, 14 
cents more than last year. A further 
incentive was offered farmers to divert 
an additional 20 percent of their 
acreage from feed crops. 

Participation in the voluntary pro- 
gram this year was high and included 
farmers holding more than half of the 
corn acreage and three-fourths of the 
grain sorghum acreage. The total acre- 
age signed for diversion reached 26.7 
million, or nearly 25 percent of the total 
feed grain base acreage for the United 


considerably, 


price 
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States. For corn alone, the signed-up 
acreage which participants planned to 
divert amounted to 23 percent of the 
1959-60 base acreage. There has been 
some slippage from these plans. In the 
case of corn for grain, acreage has 
actually fallen 18 percent from last year 
and production is down only about half 
as much. 

The smaller decline in production 
than in acreage reflects the considerable 
advance in yield per acre resulting from 
closer 


favorable weather, 


heavy fertilization, 


unusually 
spacing of plants, 
and the selection of the better land for 
corn production. Other feed grain pro- 
AGRICULTURE: LONG-TERM TRENDS 

Farm GNP Has Risen 1/2 Percent 

Annually in the Past Two Decades 


FARM GNP 
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duction is also lower this year than last, 
with the program 
grain sorghum, and with lower acreage 


control reducing 
and yields for barley and oats. 

As some increase is expected in grain- 
consuming livestock, feed utilization is 
high 
Feed grain exports are also expected to 
continue high, and the carryover at the 


expected to remain at a rate 


end of the season is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture to be mod- 
erately below the record high at the 


Although it 


beginning of the season. 


will remain higher than any earlier 
carryover, other than the recent peak 
at the beginning of this season, this 


will be the first vear in several in which 
the feed carryover has not increased. 
The Agriculture has 


estimated 


Department of 


that, in the absence of the 


control program, fa vorable weal 


this year would have produced a large! 


feed grain crop than last year insti d 
of the 10 percent decline which is now 
estimated. 
Dip in wheat surplus 

Wheat carryovers have risen to 
record highs during the past decade. 
They reached 1 billion bushels in the 
mid-1950’s, and following very large 
crops beginning with 1958 they reached 
1.4 billion bushels’ in 1961 Sui 


carryvovers have developed despite vic- 


orous export programs which have 


included substantial export payments 


for all wheat sold abroad and Gover 


financing for from 60 te 


ment » fo De 
cent of exports in recent vears These 
programs have expanded exports to 


record rates so that they now exceet 
domestic wheat utilization of about 600 
million bushels. 

Wheat 


States has remained about as high in 


production in the United 
recent years as in the period right after 
World War II, when there was a world 
and 
acres of grasslands were ploughed ior 


food shortage several million 


wheat growing. Control programs have 
brought some reduction in wheat acre- 
age, but with yields higher, there has 
been no Dry 
weather in the northern plains this year 


cut in production 
reduced the wheat crop to an estimated 
1.2 billion bushels, but it is still one- 
tenth the 1950-59 
With record exports during 


above average 


this year 





1961 


October 


the carryover may be reduced a bit at 
the end of this marketing year. 

A new wheat control program will be 
effective for the 1962 crop. The pro- 
gram is roughly similar to that followed 
that 


ancreage controls were already in effect 


this vear for feed grains, except 


for wheat Farmers must reduce plant- 


ings 10 percent to be eligible for price 


support at $2.00 per bushel as com- 


pared with $1.79 this year. Farmers 
will be paid for diverting this acreage 
to an approved soil conserving use and 
in addition they may voluntarily divert 
up to an additional 30 percent of their 
allotted acreage for which they will re- 


ceive payments on a more liberal basis. 


It should be noted that, unlike the corn 


program all produce rs rhe luding those 


who do not sign up or the hew pro- 
oram must reduce vheat acreage 10 
percent or be subject to severe market- 


ing quota penalties 


Cotton stocks lower 


In contrast to the o ns, where L ‘) 
stocks had risen to record highs in re- 
cent vears, the form irplus of cotton 

is been | I elv wo off in the past 
ew vears The carrvove ol cotton 1n 
the | d Sta \ucust was a 
little over 7 million es, moderately 
lower than a year « ontinuing the 

eneral thoug! ( r decline from 

e peak carryover of 14% million bales 
in 1956 

Production this ve s estimated to 
be about the same he 14.3 million 
bali last veal nd, although dis- 
ippearance Is expe 0 be slightly 
Ss! lhe than las ( some further 
decline is estimated i rryover. Most 
oO the stocks are no l commercial 
hands where they built up 
prior to the increase in CCC sales price 
for this crop year. The support price 
for the 196] crop Is » cents pel pound, 
about 3.75 cents above the minimum 


effec tive price to don est isers a Vear 


However, for | 


ago ». cotton exports, 
the rise in price is partly offset by a 
Step-up 1n the pecial export payment. 
Exports are expected to be somewhat 
below the 6.6 million b total for the 
past crop year, when some rise in stocks 
abroad occurred 

Domestic cottor nsumptior has 
shown some pickup ce the recession 
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low early in the year and is expected to 
be higher this year than last year. 
More meat 

Livestock and products output in 
1961 


vear with most major groups showing 


is appreciably higher than last 
arise. Prices have varied considerably 
but for the livestock group the average 
is only a bit below a vear ago. Some 
weakening in the second quarter of this 
vear was followed by a strengthening 
in recent months as meat animal mar- 
ketings have shown a smaller rise from 
a vear earlier. 

Beef production is showing a con- 
tinued rise this vear with some increase 
in the number slaughtered and a rise in 
average marketing weight, as a pro- 
nounced trend toward an increased pro- 
portion of fed cattle marketings con- 
Although more cattle have been 
than further 
buildup in the number of beef cattle on 
The calf crop is 


tinues. 
slaughtered last vear, a 
farms is indicated. 
larger, and both calf and cow slaughter 
are somewhat lower than last vear. 
Larger marketings of fed cattle this 
vear were accompanied by declining 
prices for such stock during the first 
half of the year, and they have been 
rather stable during the third quarter. 
feed 


earlier indicates continued large 


\ larger number now on than a 
year 
supplies in the immediate months 


Retail beef 


gerade) have also declined this year, and 


ahead prices (Choice 
since the first quarter have been below 
a year ago. 

Feeder cattle prices have shown a 
the from 
cattle feeding have been squeezed as 


stronger trend, and returns 
the price of fed cattle has declined. 
Specifically, the margin between the 
price of slaughter steers and of stockers 
and feeders 7 months earlier has nar- 
rowed. 

Hog marketings were lower and prices 
were higher than a vear earlier through 
the first three quarters of the vear. A 
somewhat larger pig crop this spring 
than a year ago promises larger market- 
ings in the final months of this year. 
Hog prices and hog-corn ratios remain 
favorable, although the most recent pig 
report indicates that farmers have low- 
ered their production goals in recent 


months: 


they still plan to raise more 


7 
pigs than a vear earlier. The number 
of pigs on farms September 1 was ap- 
preciably higher than a year earlier in 
all age groups. 

Milk production this year is running 
ahead of 1960 as higher prices for dairy 
products and some decline in beef prices 
and feed have stimulated production. 
A long-term decline in milk cow num- 
bers has moderated in the past 
and although the output per cow was 
up less-than-usual in the early part of 


vear, 


the vear, & larger year-to-vear rise has 
occurred in recent months. Consump- 
tion of dairy products has been lower 
this year and the portion going to CCC 
for price support purposes is about 
double the volume of last year 

Poultry and egg production in 1961 
Most of 


the increase has been in broiler produc- 


is higher than a vear ago 


tion where output has continued well 
above a year ago despite a severe drop 
Egg production was lower 
but 


in prices. 
in the first 
risen above a vear ago in recent months 


part of the year has 
and prices have declined in contrast to 


the sharpadvance after mid-vear in 1960. 


Farm adjustment 

The changes in agriculture in the past 
several vears include two contrasting 
types of developments. 

The first is a move toward increased 
specialization which has been accom- 
panied by an increase in size of farm 
enterprises, larger investment in ma- 
chinery and equipment per farm, and a 
general rise in output aided by off-farm 
purchases of inputs other than labor. 
This has continued during a period in 
which farm been in 
excess of current consumption despite 


production has 
stepped-up Government disposal pro- 
grams and production controls for a 
number of crops. 

The second type of change has been a 
substantial decline in the number of 
small farmers. Although this change 
has been underway for a long time, the 
recent farm census data indicate that 
the rates of decline are more rapid than 
had been apparent. One notable change 
is a sharp drop in tenant farmers in the 
south. Thus, although farm produc- 
tion continued to expand until this vear, 
the number of low income farm families 
has been sharply reduced. 


~ production. 
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On the basis of the 1959 definition of 
a farm, the number of farms was 3.7 
million in that year, down more than 1 
million in the preceding decade. This 
was also about equal to the decline in 
the number of farms with gross incomes 
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under $2,500 annually—from 2.7 mil- 
lion in 1949 to 1.6 million in 1959. 


According to preliminary estimate over 
two-thirds of total production occurred 
on the 800,000 farms with sales of over 
$10,000 per farm 





National Income and Profits 
Six Months of Recovery 


Overs business activity, as 
measured by the gross national product 
and national income, continued to 
expand in the third quarter although it 
appears that the increase will be some- 
what smaller than in the spring quarter. 
The third-quarter advance in demand 
was somewhat more widely diffused 
than that resulting in the spring quarter 
when increased purchases of motor 
vehicles and a shift from inventory 
liquidation to accumulation accounted 
for about three-fifths of the overall 
increase in GNP. One of the brighter 
spots in the third-quarter performance 
was the revival in business purchases of 
durable equipment. Government pur- 
chases continued to support the general 
economic advance. Net exports, which 
reached their peak about the turn of the 
year, were again reduced in the third 
quarter. Retail sales, though improv- 
ing for the quarter as a whole, showed 
no significant upward trend during the 
summer months despite the larger flow 
of personal income. 

The trend in personal income has 
been generally upward sirice February. 
However, owing partly to the leveling 
off of unemployment benefits and other 
transfer payments, the increase has 
been slower in recent months. In 
addition, there was a progressive slow- 
ing down in the rate of increase in 
wages and salaries during the summer 
months. This tendency was most evi- 
dent in manufacturing, particularly in 
the automobile industry where there 
was an early changeover to 1962 model 
But, in addition, payroll 


advances were tapering in most manu- 
facturing industries. Agriculture, gov- 
ernment, and services were the only 
other areas in which pay rolls expanded. 

Information on corporate profits for 
the third quarter will not be available 
for some time, further 
profits is indicated by recent increases 
The profit gain is 


but a rise in 


in corporate sales 


not likely to approach the second 
quarter $5-billion increase which carried 
profits before taxes to a seasonally 


adjusted figure of $45 billion. Thus 
reflecting highe1 labor income, profits, 
and a minor increase in other forms of 
property income, national income is 
expected to gain considerably over the 
but than in the second 


less 


quarter 
quarter. 


Industry gains widespread 

National income in the second quar- 
ter aggregated $426 billion—an increase 
of $14 billion the first 
This more than offsets the losses from 
the mid-1960 national income of $419 
The second-quarter recovery 
in income highly concentrated 
with manufacturing and trade account- 
ing for three-fourths of the increase. 
Government and construction were the 


over quarter. 


billion 
was 


only other major industries in which 
the second-quarter rise approached $1 
billion. 

The $1%-billion rise at annual rates in 
income originating in the automobile 
industry, was the largest gain in both 
absolute and percentage terms in in- 
come originating within the manufac- 


turing group. Despite the recent gain, 


October 1961 


income in the auto industry did not 
recover the ground lost in the winter 
quarter and was still well below the 
The increase in 


peak of early 1960. 
primary metals exceeded $1 billion, 
and significant gains (exceeding $ 


billion) were also reported for the food, 
machinery, fabricated metals, chemi- 
the stone, clay, and glass 
Despite these re- 


cals, and 
products industries. 
cent advances, food and kindred prod- 
ucts was the only major manufacturing 
industry in which second-quarter in- 
come exceeded that of the peak 1960 
quarter. Gains in other manufactur- 
ing industries were of minor importance, 
and a moderate decline is indicated for 
the petroleum and coal products group. 

The outstanding increase in income 
originating outside the manufacturing 
area was in trade where the improve- 
$2% billion and set a 


There 


ment exceeded 
new high for this group. 
moderate to large gains in governme 
utilities. All of 
these areas have demonstrated a strong 


Despite a mod- 


were 
nt 
service, finance, and 
upward secular trend. 
est improvement over the first quarter, 
income in transportation was still below 
the level of 
1958. 


any other quarter since 


NATIONAL INCOME 
Recovery Centers in Corporate Business 
Where the Downturn Was Pronounced 
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lable 3.—National Income 


by Type of Income (1-8, I-9) 























1964 1961 
58 | 1 Weil II Ir | IV I II lil 
Seasonally adjust it annual 
ites 
National income 67. 4 399.6 417, 1419, 2.419, 0 416, 5 412, 2 426.0 
Compensation of employees 257. 1 278. 4 293. 7 294. 6 296. 0 294, 0 292. 6 300. 2 306, 2 
W ages and ¢ 8 s 71. 3'272.4 270.1 3;/282.7 
Pr t " 23. 0/224. € 219. 7 0.230. 7 
Milit . ) ) 8 10.1 1) 10.2 
( | | - 38. ( 40.3) 41.2) 41.9 
| 
22. 4; 22.2) 22.7| 22.7) 22 22.9) 23.4 
‘ i s 4, 11.8) 11 2.0) 12.2 
| . ) 1.2 x } & 2 
I 
Proprietors’ income 1 4 18.2 48,6 48 49.0 48.9 49.2) 49,2 
Rental income of persons I il, Il, Il, 11.7 115 11.5 11.5 
Corporate profits and inve 
tion adjustment if 5.1 45.9) 44.1) 42.9) 40.0 45.5 
j 2 
" { 4.2) 14.3 
Net « . 18 18.6 18.9 19 1.6 20,2 
Table 4.—National Income by Industry Division (I-11) 
| y Ill ] I] 
| 
| 
| ia 
| 
| 
All industries, total 1367.4 399.6 417.1 |419.2 419.0 426.0 
Agr ilture., forest and f } 18 f 9 17.¢ 17.5 18.0 
ne tu g 6 |12 2.9 120.8 |117 113.1 | 120.7 
‘ i i . 2/| 71.4 | 69 65.4] 70.8 
Nor at 4 1s 40 ( 4 40.3 15.3 417.7 44.9 
ie 
1 . at P 6.4 a 8 ‘ é 69.2 68 68.2 70.8 
Finance . 40.1 | 42.3 | 42.3] 42.5 | 42.8 as} as 
Transjx { f S| 18.2] 17.7] 17.3] 16.9] 17.1 
Ce 6.6 | 1 16.8 | 17.0] 17.0] 17.3 
| 4 49.7 / 1.{ 1.3 52.0 
I ‘ 1.9] 53.3 | 54 1.8 8 
( w.4 wR 30.4 320.0 31.0 
6 4 61 2 
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Table 5.—National Income by Corporate and Noncorporate Form 
of Organization (I-14) 














[Billions of dollars] 
1960 196) 
1958 1959 | 1960 II lil I\ I II 
| 
Seasonally adju i at annual 
rate 
National income 367.4) 399.6) 417.1) 419.2) 419.0, 416.5) 412.2) 426.0 
Income originating in corporate busi- | | 
ness 195.8) 219.8) 226.5) 228.7) 226.5) 222.5 217.5 228.5 
Compensation of employees 159. 5| 174.2) 182.4) 183.8) 183.3) 180.8) 178.9) 184.2 
Wages and salaries 147. 4) 160. 2) 166.9) 168.4) 167.6) 165.2) 163.6) 168.6 
Supplements to wages and | | | 
salaries... 12.1) 14.0) 15.5) 15.4) 15.7) 15.6) 15.3) 15.6 
Corporate profits and inventory | | 
ation adju ent! 7 35.4) 44.6) 43.2) 44.1 412.4 40.9) 37.8) 43.5 
Profits before tax ! 35. 6 45.0 43.2 44.5 11.4 40 37.4 43.2 
Profits tax liability 18.6} 23.1] 22.3) 23.0) 21.4) 2 19.6) 22.4 
Profits after tax 17.0} 21.9} 20.8) 21 20.0) 19.4) 17.8} 20.8 
” 1ation adjust 
ent 3; - 0 4 ) ; 4 3 
| 
t t 1. f Lf & & 7 & & y 
Income originating outside corporate 
business 171.6 179.8 190.6, 190.5 192.6 194.0 194.6) 197.6 
» the if the world sect 
lable 6.—Sources and Uses of Gross Saving (V-2) 
f dollar 
s } 19¢ I] II I iI 
Gross private saving 69.5, 74.0) 74.6 74.7, 76.4 / 1.0 79,7 
| 2 1 22.9 22.8 { 5 
l t t 6.4 ¢ ) s a ¢ 
‘ ; 
t $ ‘ ' } 
( ow ‘ is 40.5 43 $3.0 43. 2 : 4.2 
{ { 0 { { { 0 
| | | 
Government surplus on income and | | 
product transactions 11.4 2.2 19 3.5) —.5| —1.9| —7.9| —6.6 
4 1.8 3.3 4.5 1.4 4 -4.3 
i i 2. 1 4 1.4 1. { ) 2 2.4 2.3 
Gross investment 56.6, 70.1) 73.9) 75.3) 71.9) 69,1 1.5 «6713 
( private domestic investment 6.6) 72.4) 72.4) 74.6) 7 65. ¢ 8 68.8 
N gn estment 2.3 l 7 1.4 3. f ; 2.4 
Statistical discrepancy 1.5 1.7 2.6 2.9| —4.0 2.9| —2.6 —1.8 








Table 7.—Corporate Profits (Before Tax) and Inventory Valuation 
Adjustment, by Broad Industry Groups (VI-10) 


[ Billions of dollars] 





1960 1961 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 II Il IV I Il 

! — 

Seasonally adjusted at annual 

All industries, total 37.2 | 46.4 | 45.1 | 45.9 | 44.1 | 42.9 | 40.0 45.5 

Manufact ng 18.3 | 24.8 | 23.3 | 23.4 | 22.6 | 21.¢ 18. 5 22.3 

Durat goods industries 9.0 | 13.2) 12.0) 12.0) 11.4 10.7 8. § 11.2 

Nondurable-goods industries 9.3} 11.6) 11.3] 11.4 11.3 | 10.9; 10.4 11.2 
rransportation, communications, and 

public utilities 6 6.4 6.8 6.9 6.6 6.8 6.5 7.1 

All other industries 13.3 15.2 15.0 15. 5 14.9 14.6 14.6 16. 1 
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Income patterns reflect changes in 
demand 

The second-quarter rise in national! 
income reflected the pattern and mag- 
nitude of the GNP recovery in that 
quarter. As August 
Survey, the increased production of 
passenger cars was the most important 
single factor in this In- 
creased inventory accumulation in other 
areas, the revival of 
struction, and 
government purchases and consumer 


noted in the 


recover\ 
residential con- 
continued increases in 
services played secondary, but impor- 
tant, roles. | 

The effect of these changes on v: 
components of national income can be 


traced in a rather general wa r} 
upturn in autos not only generated the 


sharp increase in income in that 


try noted above but was also felt in 
other supporting industries etals 
manufacture, trade, and finance. T! 
increased rate of inventory a 
tion was felt primarily in the industries 
manufacturing durable good T 

vival in residential construct not 
only affected the contract constru n 
industry, but materials producing in- 
dustries such as fabricated metals, and 
stone, clay, and glass products. There 
were also relatively sharp ga 

the lumber and furniture industries 


which probably reflected, in part, the 


expansion in residential constructior 
activity. The short-run effects of gov- 
ernment purchases and consumer ex- 
penditures for services ar learly 
visible only on income figures for 


these industries. 

Short-term changes in incom« 
inating in specific industries can be 
related to specific GNP categories only 
in a broad way. For example, in the 


second quarter there was a rather sharp 


increase in income in the food and 
kindred products 
there was little change in consumer 
purchases of foods. On 
hand, such industries as chemicals have 
too wide a any 
specific reference to final purchases of 


the GNP. 


The rebound in income in the second 


industry although 


the other 


market to permit 


quarter of 1961 was sharper than in the 
corresponding quarter of either of the 
two preceding cycles in 1958 and 1954. 
In the quarter following the trough of 
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both of these eycles, national 


rose only moderately as falling income 
in manufacturing largely offset income 
The behavior 


rises 1 other industries 


turing il this recovery can 


es ' 
Oot manurar 


probably be traced in large part to the 


sharp rises in the auto and residential 
construction industries This was 
mainly a cyclical reaction, but the 


CORPORATE PROFITS TURN UP 
Rise Concentrated in 
Durable Manufacturing 
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Payroll gains due « hiefly to increased 


employment 


sO | Vel half the in- 
creas pI payrolls reflected 
high emptlo ent levels; increases 


contributed a 


in average earnings 
oe what sma proportion, and the 
lengthening of the workweek was the 
least important factor. As between 


manufacturing and nonmanutfacturing, 


somewhat different patterns emerge. 
In manufacturing. employment cans, 
accounted for half of the pavrol] 


half 


stemmed from longer hours and higher 


again, 
the remaining 


increases, while 


average earnings in approximately equal 


income 


October 1961 
The major increases can 


In the non- 


proportions 
in the spring months. 


manufacturing industries, on the ot 


increases in employment and 


hand, 


average earnings were about equa 


important components of the increass 
in payrolls; hours showed little cha 
for the period as a whole. 

Analysis of the behavior of private 
payrolls over the summer indicates that 
1] 


Penerairy 


the recovery in payrolls had 


not spread beyond the industries in 
which expansion initially originated 


The only exceptions were the service 


and agriculture industries which p d 
up speed the third quarte O 
course, there are many indust: 
which pavrolls are slow to res 
eeneral economic expansiol Ir 
industries pavrolls declined = as 
su eC] ( Oo Thes \ 
teXtlle ! { neuUull i id cr 
mining | ito indust! 0 
reaquced ( tions ” rhe 
cha reo | spite ot thes 

OVE ( LO pay rolls exp 
line with the general growth 1n « 


Profits rise sharply in second quartet 


\ at ‘ T 
il a ( 
corpo! Ss rebo 
re r ( ) 
>4. [ at seasona 
i i l hi I I rest 
t! rd « I GNP advan 
-rofit r taxes r ) . 
1 [0 325 Lil [ a LD 
{ M p i lik imo 
typi esponse periods 
profits corporations mall 
dividend payments in line 


term corporate financial Policy 

Almost 
profits took place in manufacturing 
The 


occurred in 


two-thirds of the recove!l n 


other substantial ady 


trade, In 


only 
manufacturing 
rhis 
rise in hard goods manufacturing profits 
the 
individual 


the increase centered in durables 


over three times increase in 


was 


nondurables. By industry, 
automobiles and auto- 
food 


products, primary metal industries 


the leaders were: 
and k nared 


and 


mobile equipment, 


chemicals and allied products 
An increase in profits, such as that 
quarter, is 


phase 


shown In the second 


characteristic of the expansion 


(Continued p. 16) 
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Foreign Business Investments in the United States 
New Survey Shows Steady Growth 





T 
HIS report sur 


findings of the comprehensive survey of 


; the principal 


foreign controlled U.S terprises now 
being completed by Office of Busi- 
1ess Economics ailed results 
ill he } sued eal { ear in a sup- 
nD { t to thre | 9 CURRI I 
B } }? Inve ent 
United Ste Vith the results 

of this stud) o chmark data 
) 59 { ) to provide 
ohyle ita tent of for 

‘ » 1 CSS 

‘ ! f ree ed 
f na 


| 
4 my ‘ 1 
ORRIN aintained 
~ | +} 
‘) oor ‘) i) 
( ee 
vest 
‘ t S15 bil 
( ) ts at hat 
ai 
( ( 4 bil 1O 
A; ord Yr to tl vey, loreig! 
direct investme t the t nited States 
, 0 Will 
) end o 1460 ft i S6.4 Dillion 


double the 1950 amo Foreign port- 


lio holdings of U.S porate securl- 
ties and other long-t assets in 1960 
were valued at $11.5 on, so that 


oved up since 
) al long term 


both 


9240 as a proportiol 
foreign investments r For 
nf t of the gain 


World War II, 


types of investm« 


I value, at least 


represents re ester es or rising 
arket values, rat! an inflows of 
foreign capital to the United States 
Between 1941 ane e end of 1950 
foreign direct investments here in- 
creased by an averag of about $100 
million annually. Capital inflows from 


the effect of these enterprises on our 
domestic economy and balance of inter- 
national payments. Revisions of earlier 
estimates of their earnings, capital flows, 
income payments, and valuations have 
also been extended back to 1950 and 
carried forward to 1960. 

Taken together with the companion 
report U.S Business 
Foreian C'% 


1960, a wide range of data is provided 


Investments in 


untries, issued in December 


on the sc ope and eff cts ol the extension 
of U.S. enterprise abroad and of the cor- 


respondl orelg! invest ents within 
the United States 





most countries were pre Ve nted by eXxX- 


eha e controls during the war and 
earl mostWwar Vears, a id investments 


vested 


Alien 


er $150 million were 


iol mem 


owners by the 
Property Custodian. 


Fron 1950 through 1960 growth 


averaged $350 million annually with 
only moderate deviations from year to 
veal Capital inflows averaged $155 
million annually in the period—in only 
; 1956 and 1959, did it exceed 
$200 million. Reinvested earnings aver- 
aged $170 million in the period, and 
there were also some upward revisions 
of assets. There does not yet appear 
to be any sustained increase in the rate 
of flow of foreign industrial capital to 
the United States, although there has 
been evidence of increased interest by 
European companies, 
Investment by Countries— 


British Holdings Largest 


Investors from the United Kingdom 
have consistently been the largest hold- 
ers of direct investments in the United 


States. Currently British investors ac- 


count for nearly one third of the total— 
$2.2 billion; their share was slightly 
higher in 1950, and they held about half 
the total early in this century. About 
40 percent of the British investment is 
in the insurance industry, in which 
United Kingdom firms have long had 
an important position. Other sizable 


holdings are in varied manufactur- 


ing enterprises, a major petroleum 
company, and in trading establishments 
Other Kuropean investors had a com- 


$2.5 billion 


bined direct investment o 
in the United States at the end of 1960, 
about 2% times the 1950 amount. 
Netherlands companies hold a substan- 
tial part of this total, as indicated in 
petroleum investments 
Other sizable Nether- 


lands investments here are in manu- 


table 2, with 


predominating 


facturing, particularly in artificial fibers, 
chemicals and electronics. Swiss inter- 
ests are also subst nth 4 iccounting tor 


] 


a large investments in the 


arge part of the 
field of chemicals and ph irmaceuticals, 
and also for a sizable share of the total 
for the insurance industry 

In the case of Belgium and France, 
investments are sizable but growth has 
German and 


been relatiy ely slow 


Italian interests here were taken over 
during the war, but by the end of 1960 
Italian 
earlier amounts, 


investments greatly exceeded 
while German invest- 
ments, though expanding, were still sub- 
stantially under the 1941 amounts, es- 
pecially in the manufacturing industries. 

Canadian direct investments in the 
United States have ranked next in size 
to those of the United Kingdom since 
They 
accounted for about one quarter of the 
total in 1941, and that proportion was 


the early part of this century. 


maintained in 1960 when the total was 
$1.9 billion. 
here have several special characteristics. 


Canadian investments 
The largest foreign direct investment in 
utilities in the United States arises from 
the extension into the United States ol 
ll 
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the major Canadian railroads, and 
sizable investments are connected with 
the U.S. branches of Canadian life 
insurance companies and banks. 

About $300 million of the Canadian 
direct investments here are owned by 
Canadian companies controlled in the 
United States. This includes most of 
the petroleum investment. In addi- 
tion, many of the Canadian companies 
with large holdings here, although not 
controlled in the United States, have 


substantial amounts of their stock 
owned in the United States. 
Direct investments in the United 


States from other areas are compara- 
tively small. For Latin America, the 
principal investment is in trading com- 
panies. Japanese direct investments in 
the United States now are considerably 
larger than ever before; manufacturing 
investments of some size have been es- 
tablished, while some old trading and 
financial firms have returned and new 
ones are being established. 


Investment by Industries— 


Manufacturing Leads 


Many foreign manufacturing com- 
panies, principally European and a few 
Canadian firms with a leading position 
in their industries through patents, 
production techniques, or 
experience, long ago established pro- 
duction facilities in the United States. 
A wide range of commodities has been 
involved, including many chemicals, 
artificial fibers, specialty food products 
and beverages, textiles, paper products, 
and many types of machinery. Fre- 
quently the original foreign 
ment has been merged into, or sold to a 
U.S. competitor. The contribution of 
foreign manufacturing enterprise to the 
U.S. economy has been mainly to 
widen the spectrum of products avail- 
able, occasionally introducing products 
of considerable importance. Foreign- 
controlled enterprises have little weight, 
in the aggregate, in any major branch 
of U.S. manufacturing. 

Over time, the commodity composi- 
tion of the manufacturing investments 
has changed considerably. Food prod- 
ucts and beverages are now the largest 
group (table 3) but ranked third in the 
1930’s, while textile products, which 


extensive 


invest- 
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were then by far the largest group, now 
account for under 10 percent of the 
total. Chemicals and related products 
have been a major field for investment 
for many years, while the relative im- 
portance of investments in pulp and 
paper production has increased. 
Investments in finance and insurance 
have consistently made up a sizable 
part of foreign direct investments in 
the United States, accounting for about 
one quarter of the total since the 1930’s. 


FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
@ Have Risen Substantially in 
Postwar Period 
@ Over Half Held by Canada and 
the United Kingdom 


Billion $ 
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Over half of the total represents the 
British in- 


surance companies and banks in the 


long-standing interest of 


U.S. economy. Canadian and Swiss 


participations in this industry are also 
large. 
Foreign petroleum investments in 
the United States consist mainly of the 
British-Dutch interest in a major in- 
the 


into 


extension of 
Canadian pipelines the United 
States, and a few smaller distributing 
Mining in- 


tegrated company, 


and producing companies. 
vestments by foreigners are valued at 
less than $100 million, although earlier 
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in the history of the United States a 
sizable amount of foreign capital en- 
tered this industry. Investments in 
agriculture are now also quite small. 
Investments in trading and distribu- 
tion include some retail establishments 
but consist mainly of firms organized to 
handle wholesale distribution of foreign- 
made products in the United States. 


Contrast With U.S. Invest- 


ments Abroad 


There are profound differences both 


in size and effect between foreign direct 


investments in the United States and 


the same category of U.S. investment 


abroad U.S. investments abroad ar 
approximately five times as large, a 
have nearly tripled since 1950, cor 
pared to a doubling of foreign dire: 
investments here. Investments in re 


source di velopment and related process 


ing facilities make up nearly one-hal! 
of U.S. direct investments abroad, but 
account for less than one-fifth of 
foreign investment her On the oth 
hand, the foreign investment in U.S 
financial ind msurance enterprises 
creatly exceeds comparable U > 
vestments abroad 

A compal itively small number of 
European countries, and Canada, ac 
count for nearly all foreign direct 


while U.S. 
have invested in a wide range o 
More 
interchange 
tween the United States and the indus 


vestments here, compal ~ 


COUT 


tries. recently, however, th 


of direct investments be- 


trialized countries has become a greater 
proportion of the total. 
Earnings of foreign direct invest- 


ments in the United States, at $385 
million in 1960, were not much more 
than one-tenth of the amount earned 


by foreign subsidiaries and branches of 
U.S. companies. Moreover, while earn- 
ings abroad have doubled since 1950, 
lagging somewhat behind the growth of 
investments, earnings on foreign direct 
investments in the United States have 
These differ- 
the 


increased only slightly. 
ences in earnings in part reflect 
varying industry composition of the 
investments, but also appear to be in 
line with the general profits experience 
of industry abroad as compared with 


U.S. industry. 
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Balance-of-payments effects 

The impact of foreign direct invest- 
ments in the United States on our bal- 
ance of payments is relatively minor. 
Payments of dividends, interest and 
branch profits have tended to rise 
moderately in the past decade, and on 
the average have exceeded capital in- 
flows by about $40 million annually. 
In addition, of fees and 


royalties are currently at a rate of 


payments 


about $40 million a year. 

Offsetting these outlays, there is some 
savings on U.S. imports to the extent 
foreign-ow ned plants here produce items 
which otherwise micht be brought in 
from abroad. On the whole, however, 
the effects of these investments on our 
international transactions are insignifi- 
the 


companies. 


results of 


cant compared to th 


foreign operations of U.S 
Moreover, the latter ty pie ally also have 
a sizable impact on the domestic econo- 
mies of the countries in which they are 


located 
Structure of Investments 


Total assets of the enterprises in the 


United States ¢ { abroad 
( SS.4 bill on atti d of 1959. the 
vear covered by t ele survey, 
i I CO | dat S ibsidi- 
arie and exclusi ( financial and 
surance enterpris Gross fixed as- 
. % e $6.3 | | ed to $3.4 
billion when dept serves are 
deducted Th Ss issets were a 


total consoli- 


ttle over 40 perce 
dated assets 

Of the net fixed assets, $1.4 billion 
were employed in the petroleum indus- 
try and $1.2 billion anufacturing 


These amounts represent roughly 6 per- 


cent of the net fixed assets of the domes- 
tic petroleum industry (integrated com- 


panies) and 2 percent of such assets 
employed in other manufacturing indus- 
tries The foreign col trolled companies 


had somewhat lower ratios of net fixed 


assets to total assets than all domestic 


corporations in these industries. 
Current assets of $4.4 billion were 
centered in the receivables and cash 


assets of the manufacturing and trading 


companies. 
Foreign and U.S. ownership 
Foreign investors had an investment 


of nearly $5 billion in these enterprises 
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(finance and insurance excluded) at the 
end of 1959, and U.S. residents had 
provided $3.4 billion of the capital 
employed. Total liabilities of the com- 
panies were $4 billion, mainly short- 
term, almost two-thirds of this 
was owed to USS. Of the 
nearly $4‘ billion equity investment in 
capital stock, surplus, and home office 
accounts (after consolidating subsidi- 


and 
residents. 


aries), the foreign share was over 80 
percent, however, and the U.S. equity 
mainly confined to 


ownership was 
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is in firms incorporated in the United 
States. Unincorporated branches here 
of foreign companies are significant only 
in the finance and insurance categories, 


where this form of organization is 
usually necessary because the full 
resources of the parent are to some 


extent involved. 

In other industries, about 10 percent 
of the manufacturing investment is held 
in the branch form. This proportion is 
probably less than in the early postwar 
years, as certain tax advantages for 


COMPARISON OF DIRECT INVESTMENTS— 

@ FOREIGN INVESTMENTS Here About One-Fifth of U.S. INVESTMENTS Abroad 
® Growth of Foreign Investments Here Less Than in U.S. Investments Abroad 
@ Heavy Concentration in Manufacturing and Petroleum 


FOREIGN IN THE U.S. 
Billion $ 
4 0 0 


U.S. ABROAD 
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minority interests in a few large petro- 
leum and manufacturing enterprises. 
This structure of ownership is quite 
similar to that for U.S. direct 
ments abroad, which obtained 40 per- 
funds in the 
located. 


invest- 


cent of their invested 


countries where they were 
The foreign share was also mainly in the 
form of debt, with the proportion of 
equity ownership by minority stock- 
holders abroad aggregating only about 
20 percent of the total equity invest- 
ment, 
Subsidiaries predominate 

Over 80 percent of the value of foreign 


direct investments in the United States 


61-10-10 


eliminated. 


been 


this form have 
Largely because of tax advantages in 
the mining and petroleum industries, 
a larger proportion of U.S. direct invest- 
ments abroad is organized as branches. 

A very large part of the accumulated 
foreign investment in the United States 
is in subsidiaries and branches originally 
organized or acquired before 1941. 
Some 80 percent of the investment in 
old-estab- 


manufacturing is in these 


lished enterprises. From 1950 through 
1959 a 


manufacturing enterprises were formed, 


considerable number of new 
accounting for nearly 20 percent of the 


1959 investment total. 
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Earnings and Output 


EARNINGS of the foreign-controlled 
enterprises here have ranged generally 
between $300 million and $400 million 
a year in the past decade, with a tend- 
ency to rise in the last 2 y This 
overall experience is not dissimilar from 
the behavior of all U.S. 
profits (after tax), which showed no 
sustained trend in the period. In both 
cases, although the record of individual 


‘aTS 


corporate 


companies varied greatly, the overall 
result was a gradual decline in the ratio 
of profits to capital As 
noted above, U.S. direct investments 
abroad had a generally better earnings 


employ ed. 


resu't. 
Earnings of manufacturing companies 


have shown the strongest gains in 
recent years, and have been greater i 
most years than those of any other 
major industry. However, aggregate 


earnings of the foreign investments in 
manufacturing in relation to the 
amounts invested appear to be some 









what lower than for all domestic manu- 
ASSETS AND OWNERSHIP OF FOREIGN 
DIRECT INVESTMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES,* 1959 
@ Current Assets Make Up More Than 
Half of Total 
@U.S. Residents Own Substantial 
Minority Share 
Billion $ 
10 ] 
a 
o'. : sl 
YU FL iobilities 
6 - Current ose = 
Assets Bees | 
At, 














TOTAL TOTAL OWNED OWNED 
ASSETS ABROAD BY U.S. 
RESIDENTS 
LIABILITIES AND 
NET WORTH 


* Not including finance and insurance 
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facturing, at least in recent years. 
Within the ageregate individual com- 
panies have had extremely varied 
results 

Earnings of the petroleum enter- 


prises have like wise shown little overall 


upward trend Insurance company 


earnings have varied little from year to 


year, except for the 1956—58 period 
when underwriting results were very 
poor. Earnings of other financial enter- 


prises, mainly banks, have risen moder- 
ately over the past decade, as increasing 


amounts have been loaned and invested 


in the United States through these 
firs 
Income paid out 

For 950-60 perio sa hole, 
rie rly bU pr ol il] earnings of 
foreign direct tments inthe U1 ted 


states were paid out as dividet ls Ol 
branch pronts The latter are for the 

Ost part ho etuall transierred 
abroad but reinvested hers Eliminat- 
ing the branches the proportion ol 


distributed abroad 


has been roughly 50 percent 

| e has been moderat rise in 
inco paymel abroad in recent 
years, reachi 1 peak of $247 million 
I 1960 when dividend pavinent by 
petroleum com es TOS irpl 


the income pay- 


A major share ol 


ments is acco ed for by the finances 
ana insurance ¢ prises, mainly n the 
form of branch profits and interest pay- 
ments. Dividend distributions by 
petroleum companies have tended to be 
less than one third ol earnings \Manu- 
facturing investments have eradually 


increased the amount of dividends paid 
abroad, although over the past decade 
distributions have averaged only about 


, : 
one third ol earnings 


Retained earnings finance growth 


As noted earlier, the high proportion 
the United 


important 


retained in 


the 


ol earnings 


States has been most 


factor in the postwal growth of foreign 
| 


direct investments here. Of the $3.5 
billion added to the value of these 
investments between 1950 and 1960, 


$1.7 billion was undistributed profits of 
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corporations, and at least $0.3 billion o! 


branch retained in the 
United States. 

Retained 
nearly half of the $1.5 billion added to 


manufacturing investments since 1950 


profits was 


earnings accounted ior 


and reinvested earnings were equal to 
seven-eighths of the entire increase o 


$800 million in the petroleum industry 
in the period. 
Sales and expenses 

Total sales and revenues report d by 


the 
1959 were $8.1 billion 


foreign-controlled compan 
excluding fii Unc? 


Inco 


insurance, and distribution 
from other sources was minor 

Sales of the petroleum companie 
were $2.4 billion, very largely by o1 
large company with a sizable participa 


tion in the domestic industry 


Manufacturing companies had 
| 


of $5.1 billion, of which the 
components were $2.5 billion Oc 
products and be verages and %U.9 DIO! 
in chemicals and related produ I 
the aggregate, these amounts are 

small proportions of total 

corporate sales, although wu ew 
specific products, such 2S ulco ) 


EARNINGS OF FOREIGN DIRECT 
INVESTMENTS in the United States 
®@ No Marked Trend in Decade 
® Major Industries as Well as Total 

Held Steady 
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Table 4.—Composite Balance Sheet of Table 5.—Foreign Direct Investments in 
Foreign Direct Investments! in the the United States, Capital Inflows, 
United States, 1959. Earnings, Income Payments, and 
Undistributed Profits, by Area and In- 


lable 1.—vV alue of Forie gn Direct Invest- 
ments in the United States, by Area and 
Industry, for Selected Years 
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beverages, the share of these companies 
may be of some importance. 
About -three-quarters of the 
proceeds were used in 1959 to cover the 
cost of goods sold and depreciation. 
Income taxes paid here amounted to 
over $200 million, and a comparable 
amount was paid for other taxes. 
Other expenses, and unallocated costs, 


sales 
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amounted to $1.1 billion 


Sales and distribution enterprises 


controlled abroad reported sales of $4.3 
billion, with costs of voods sold amount- 
ing to $4 billion and income taxes to 


Net 


companies 1n 


income of these 


1959 


$34 million 
trading was $36 


million. 


Table 6.—Sales, Expenses and Net Income of Foreign Direct Investments in the United 


States, by 


Millior 
Income 


Net Div 
sales den 
and and Other | inco 


Areas and industries 


nue 


Area and Industry, 


1959 


of dol 





All countries, total 
Mining and smelting 
Petroleum. 
Manufacturing 
Transportation and 
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er ees 14 
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1. Excludes trade, finance and 

2. Includes $43.0 million of d 
tion of income. 

* Less than $500.000. 
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National Income and Profits 


(Continued fron np 10) 


of the business cycle. As production 
and sales rise in a typical recovery 
period, higher-than-average gains in 
productivity are achieved in key in- 
dustries, as productive capacity and 
personnel are more fully utilized. Fixed 
costs can be spread over a larger volume 
of production. In addition, the fruits 
of technological developments, and 


cost-cutting that are insti- 


nT) de 
in periods of expanding production and 


TI 
Lit 


programs 


tuted whe mand is slack, materialize 


sales data on 


profit margins in 


the recent period are consistent with 
such expectations In manufacturing, 


margins appear to have risen substan- 
tially in the second quarter, principally 


in the durable goods area. 


Net earnings 


on these sales were about $320 million. 
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Flow to the United 


States 


Capital 


Inflows of foreign capital for direct 
in the United States have 


tended to rise somewhat over the 


investment 
past 
decade, although the movement from 
year to year has been irregular. 

About 55 percent of the capital in- 
the 
Europe, and over 60 percent of the 
1959-60 inflow. 
inflow 


flow in past decade came from 

Forty percent of the 
1950 
Canada, but with a considerable falling 


off in 1959-60. 


since has come from 


Inflow largest for manufacturing 
Half of the capital inflow for direct 
investments in the United States since 
1950 has been for manufacturing enter- 
Inflows for this industry regis- 
$100 


prises. 


tered highs of over million 
annually in 1955 and 1956, and again 
in 1959. 


In the 


incoming funds were to old-estab! a 


earlier 2 years most ol 


Canadian and United Kingdom invest- 


ments In 1959 a record inflow of $145 


a : , 
million for manufacturing oce 

inflows of this tvpe were combined th 
large inflows ior newer ny 


| 
' 


several branches ol manufac Lu 


cluding larger inflows from co 


Europe. 
Petroleum investments in the | 
States by 


loreign companies 


volved very little capital inflow 


1950. The largest flows were fro 
Canada in the 1952-54 period 
connecting pipelines were 


The se 


amortize d and there have been het 


financed. investments are | 


flows since 1959. 
for Lhe 


primarily the 


inflows 
reflect 


Sizable capital 
surance industry 
retention here of branch profits \ 
ability in the capital flow results 1 
from the sharp swings in ear! 
some years. 
For the 
together there is no evident 


“other” industries taken 
trend 1n 
capital inflows, although peaks of about 


and 


former vear 


$75 million were registered in 1956 
1959. In 


there were large Canadian investments 


again in the 


in retail trade, while much of the in- 
1959 


wholesale distribution of 
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EFFECTIVI h this issue of the Survey, the format of the Business Statistics Section (pages prefixed by the letter “5S ’) has 

been changed t iditional columns containing recent annual averages (or totals). To accommodate this change within 

the space allot is necessary to omit some series and to modify certain units of measurement. Retention of averages for 

the latest vears monthly Survey should improve the usefulness of the magazine for current economic analyses Annual 

averages from 19 rough 1960 appear in the recently released 1961 biennial Business Statistics volume. It should be noted 

that the am ves shown here incorporate all revisions issued to date and may differ, in some instances, from those it the 

1961 Business 5 volume, which was sent to press last June. Where differences occur, the revised average is so indicated 

i me a 
The table } ling inventorv-sales ratios for manufacturing and trade firms, formerly shown in the front section of the 
ine, W hown in the Business Statistics Section (see p. 5-5 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 — 
and descriptive notes are show in the 1961 I Ill I I il Ill I\ I Il ll IV I ll 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS \ sal t 7 — — —— = 
a ud quarterly totals at annual rates 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS Quarterly Series— Continued 
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NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT Con. | 

Quarterly Data Seasonally Adjusted At Annual Rates 
GNP in constant (1954) dollars 

‘ 1 | 


Gross national product, total_..... — bil. $ 401.3 | 428 40 395. 2 02. § 1 22 
Personal consumption expenditures, total | 
Durable goods. -_..............- ‘. lo 3 } 7 37.5 ‘ 1 (2.5 
Nondurable goods_.............-. 1 133.3 I | 14 I { l 2 136.8 139.3 139.2] 140.0 140.9 142.9 142.0 1 
A 09 1.7 3 { { 1 
Gross private domestic investment, total 
New construction. .-_- lo 3 


Producers’ durable equipment 22.7 ’ 
Change in business inventories lo 1.5 5 j 6. 2 


| 
t 


Net exports of goods and services i 2 2.1 2 2 2.2 2 
Government purchases of goods and services, tot 
3 1 9 78. € 7 ( ( 7 4 a 4 \ 8] i 


EE eee IK 44.5 13.9 42.3 14.4 $ 15.4 44. 2 7 a1 4 (2. 7 y 
State and local.................- le 4.8 38 { . 36. 4 ; 8 ‘ 7 aS 4 8 
DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 
Quarterly Data Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Pates 
Personal income, total $ 
ss: Persona] tax and nontax payment i 42 ) { ‘ 14.9 rT, f 19 9 ) @ , 
Equals: Disposable personal income I ; : r - 7 12 3 4 - 54 4 ‘ 
Personal saving §.................- l 2 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT | 
EXPENDITURES | j 
Unadjusted quarterly totals or averages 
ee canocennducccscces bil. $ 63 l 7.7 7.43 1 1 
Manufacturing................... 1 2. 86 2 62 2.94 2. ¢ 2.93 2 46 3. 02 ? 9 = AO 
Durable goods industries . le 1. 37 14 i at 1.3 1.1 1.4 1. 44 1.74 KN 1. 80 19 
Nondurable gocds industries. 1c 19 1 . 


ES nee l { 25 24 2 9 - 
et eT f 2 ‘ é I ) 
Transportation, other than rail ‘ 7 2 41 4] 3 | 4] ; 47 
Public utilities_.........- 2 $ I 163] 1.72 0) 1. 47 l 
Commercial and other. __. i 2. 45 7 2. 89 2. 5 2.4 | 2. 54 2. 47 | 2.79] 2.74] 2.87 2 2. 96 





Seas. adj. qtrly. totals at annual rates | 
All industries. ............- 30. 32 9. 61 29. 97 30. 62 32. 51 33. 35 33. 58 35.1 36. 3 35. 90 35. 50 33. 


Manufacturing._........ l 11 ( l 12. 87 1 14.7 14.¢ 14. 4 
Durable goods industries 7 4. 83 6. 1¢ 7.4 7 6.8 
Nondurable goods industries 5 7 


| ES Ee y2 . , 5 ‘ l l l ! I 
 - Ot ia 7 f 1 8 . 1. 
Transportation, other than rail { ) f 71 7 
Public utilities. __........- 7 f 
Commercial and other ] . ' 11.19 11. & 1] 11 ¢ 
BUSINESS POPULATION 


Firms in operation, end of quarter (seasor 
Ren CE Site! . 
US. nme ~ OF INTERNATIONAI 
AY MENTS 
Annual Data Are Quarterly Averages 
Exports of goods and services, total 














Military transfers under grants, net 
Merchandise, adjusted, excluding militar 
actions 4.. 
= Income on investments abroad 
Other services and military transactior 





Imports of goods and services, total 


Merchandise, adjusted¢ 7 

Income on foreign investments in U.S 
Military expenditures 

Other serviceso"___.- 


Balance on goods and services 


Unilateral transfers (net), total 
Ss Se ‘ 


tot 4 
t 154 


U.S. long- and short-term capital (net 
Private 

Direct investments H ‘ { 8 14 419 , 

Government. ... 43 : : { $24 . 151 . 











Foreign long- and short-term capital 
Gold sales [purchases (—)] L569 . ‘ 
Errors and omissions | 


* Revised. 

1 Estimates for July-Sept. 1961 and Oct.-D t ticiy t 1 COI 
tures of business, anticipated expenditures for t ‘ ur ta f Adjusted 
60, appear on p. 6 of the Sept. 1961 Surv: 

7 Unadjusted. Data represent firm 
(based on incomplete data) is 4,717,000 
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1959 1960 1960 1961 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 Pals 2 q a —_— a 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 Monthly | j j | j | j 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS ee - _ Aug. | Sept. | Oct No De Jan Feb. | Mar Apr May June July | Aug Sept 
ave ; | 
| | | | 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Monthly Series 
. | | 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE 
‘ . isted, at , | 12 405.5 | | 2478 } 
I pe li r I $ 83.3 402. 2 405.2 | 405.5 406. 4 406. 0 404.0 403.6 | 403.1 | 407.3 409.8 | 413.2} 417.3 421.2 | 7410.45 420.2 
W r lar burs 5 271.3 273. 2 73.0 272.9 271.5 269. 6 269. 6 260. 5 271.1 274. 6 277.2 280. 7 282.3 282.8 253. 2 
( y-l 107.2 110.4 110. 2 110.0 109. 5 108.3 106. 2 106. 2 105. 6 106. 5 109. 1 110. 5 112.7; 118.2 112.9 112 
{ 84.7 87.4 R86. 9 86.3 BS. 4 84.0 a3. 8 3.5} S41 86. | 87.6 Sk. BY. 3 ay. 0 RA. f 
] t 6S. 2 71.8 72. € 72.4 72.0 71.8 71.8 71.8 71.8 72.3 72.9 73.5 74.0 74.2 74.6 
<4 ‘ 7 4 41.2 41.3 41.4 41.5 41.7 41.¢ 41.7 2.1 2.3 42 42.9 43.3 43. f 43.5 
( yent 4 48.4 49.1 1.4 49.6 49.7 410.5 KO. 0 0.4 50. 7 1.0 1.3 1.6 1.8 2.1 52.4 
( $ 10.9 10.9 10.9 il. 1 11.2) 11.3 11.0 10.7 10. 6 10.7 10. 8 11.0 11.1 11.2 11.2 
“ i 
t 0 36.2 36.3 36.3 36.4 | 36. 4 36.0 36. 0 34.8 36.0 36. 1 36. 3 36. 4 36. 6 36. 6 36.7 
I 12.0 12.4 2.4 12.5 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.9 13. 0 12.9 12.9 13. 0 2.9 12.8 12.7 
Re € € ) 11.7 11 11.7 11.7 11.7 11. ¢ 11.6 11.5 | 11.4 5 11.5 11.5 11.4 11.8 11.4 
. 14.1 14.1 14.3 14.4 14.4 14.1 14.2 14.2 | 14.2 2 14.2 14.3 14.3 4.3 14.4 
, ’ . 23. ¢ of, 2 6.4 "6 *H. € or 26. 7 26.8 26.8 | 26. 8 s 27.0 7.1 27.2 27.4 27.5 
‘ 27.2 ] 29.3 0.8 30. 2 30. 7 31.0 gl. 1) 31.1 233.7 } 33. 0 33. 0 235.2 ‘32.5 32.7 
” ia ' | 
$ 7.9 3 9.3 9.4 9.3} 1.3 2 9.6 9.4 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.8 98 98 98 
| | 
I ] nor tur ‘ 368 386.2 | 388.7 389. 0 389.8 | 389.1 387.2] 386.8 | 386.2 to 4| 302.9] 306.4) 400.2) *404.0/)°402.4 403. 2 
! | | | 
FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 
‘ ‘ } | 
ece iy é | j 
yinents, tota > 2, 844 2, 892 3, 023 3, 375 4, 336 3, 847 3, 268 3, 123 2, 272 2, 278 2,171 2, 478 2, 568 2, 785 3, 081 
L m marketing ( 2, 788 2, 834 2, 992 3, 353 4,036 | 3 767 3, 221 3.077 | 2,250 2, 250 2, 137 2, 238 2,447 2.714 3,050 
( 1, 214 256 | 1,397 1,715 2,181 | 2,073 624] 1,448 | 788 607 18 615 nS 1,289} 1,419 
l ive ck ; l ~ 1, 59 1, 638 1, 855 1, 604 7 1.629 | 1,462 1, 652 1, 519 1, 621 1, 532 1, 42 1, 631 
t t m4 sy. 379 ? 393 re) 403 409 | 377 424 4 427 411 3yr 
A ; RAZ ¥26 1, 100 4 4 USS | 819 v4 S823 S32 748 US 
r 249 274 U8 339 338 $e 247 13S 279 24s 246 243 2th 
«t | 
\ I ‘ 4 4 116 123 | 138 | 166 | 158 132 126 w2 WS BS 92 14 Lil 125 
117 30 160 | 203 143 151 135 74 57 58 57 85 12 132 
l Y , 1 li¢ 117 | 120 | 136 | 124 117 120 107 21 lll 119 112 10. 120 
4 tic ‘ 29 133 143 156 191 14¢ 144 102 | 103 97 106 120 | 131 141 _ 
( " 24 130 148 | 174 236 | | 168 163 | 81 57 | 53 §2 | 90 134 139 nae 
‘ ka 133 134 140 | 142 156 | 142 | 130 131 118 137 130 | 147 142 | 129 143 |..-- 
| 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
' 
j 1 Reserve I | 
| 
, it . OF OR 107 108 r 109 106 101 102 103 | 104 | 107 108 ill 106 ill P113 
108 OF 108 110 10€ r 101 101 | 102 103 107 | 108 1li | 105 rill P113 
9 104 8 102 103 00 oO 95 | 96 | 97 100 | 103 106 100 102 » 106 
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Nl g 7 ” as Us 07 17 Q7 O7 a6 Q7 Us Us 4 roo ° 100 
I ket § 
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f n” ) 123 7 OS 101 104 104 112 lk 119 104 17 113 
\ 4 1 ; 120 $ TOS 112 114 i113 114 114 ll? il 12 e126 
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) if 9 x } “ » 10K 00 04 1 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 196! 
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1960 1960 


Aug Sept Oct Ne Dex 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDIC CATORS 


BUSINESS 


Continued 








Continued 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION! 
Federal Reserve Index of Quantity Out pul— 
Seasonally adjusted indexes—Continued 
By industry—Continued 
Nondurable manufactures—Continued 
Printing and publishing_. 1957 = 10 10 


fea do 104 | 


Chemicals and product “are de 114 


Industrial chemicals- -.--.- 118 | 


Petroleum products........- 


Rubber and plastics aoe 114 | 


Foods and beverages... 106 
Food manufactures 3 
Beverages._....... 
Tobacco products............. 








Beg ---wowvewrccerewe=-- Sa IES 


SG cunbuon nednloe ( 82 | 


Crude oii and natural ; ga  dekabe 99 
Crude oil - i d 

Metal mining-.....-- 

Stone and earth minerals... ----. 








ms market grouping: 
‘inal products, tota].............. : ) T 
Consumer goods... ..- 1 
Automotive and home goods 


Automotive products. 
, SSS 


Aute parts and allied produ: 113 


Home goods 9 ...-..... 
Appliances, TV, and ra 
Furniture and rugs 


Apparel and staples__.-- 
Apparel, incl. knit goods and 
Consumer staples __..... 

Processed foods__.....- ‘ 106 


Beverages and tobacco s 
Drugs, soap, and toiletries 1! 
Newspapers, magazines, books 
Consumer fuel and lighting 


Equipment, including defense 9 l 100 
Business equipment____... é 0 
Industrial equipment____- 97 
Commercial equipment 104 


Freight and passenger equipment 8 | 


Farm equipment.........- 


EE ae 4 
Durable goods materials 9 . 
Consumer durable... 
Equipment. _. 
Construction 








Nondurable materials 9 
Business supplies 
Containers__...._- 19 
General business supplies 7 





Business fuel and power " 
Mineral fuels_ OF 
Nonresidential utilities 113 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES 
Mfg. and trade sales (seas. adj.), total 
Manufacturing, total __- . é } 


Durable goods industrie ) 
Nondurable goods in‘lustries_- 





Wholesale trade, total__......._. 
Durable goods establishments 
Nondurable goods establishments 

Retail trade, total__- 
Durable goods stores_- 
Nondurable goods stores. _...... 





Mfg. and trade inventories, book value, er 
or month (seas. adj.), total.....- ; $ 89.4 


Manufacturing, Se e { 
Durable goods industries on l 
Nondurable goods industries_. 





Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods establishments... 
Nondurable goods establishments f 
Retail trade, total................. { 
Durable goods stores_-_.- 
Nondurable goods stores 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 

4 Total and components are based on unad 
t See corresponding note on p. 3-3 

9 Includes data not shown separat 























October 1961 
1961 
\ May June J 
| | 
| 
l Hl 113 114 
{ 105 106 109 
{ 2 l °129 13 
r 138 141 
‘ 108 111 in] 
| | 
”) l ‘| 121 | 123 
11! 112 } 113 ril4 
l 113 113 114 
’ 107 | 112 | 117 
l 22 116 | 116 | 1lt 
| 
7] ol (8s 
q r 101 101 
) 101 101 
0 » xu ru ~ 
' 1 118 
131 l 
13. 
| 
107 i! 113 il4 
rl ) l 118 120 
8S 108 113 1] 
71 2 l 109 lit 5 
l 1s 12 12 
0 4 117 | 122 124 
s f 12 12 
lit l 122 119 
114 l 118 119 
14 t 115 | 118 j 
114 l ll 118 119 
113 114 1i4 
111 ) 1 
5 
i1f ) 124 t 
14 ‘ i ) 
21 ] 24 127 
9 . T 102 104 
, 104 
" 0 19 r lol 
120 123 12 
g J , ‘ ”) . 
i 104 l a) s 
9 1 ) 
OK » l { 104 
; ' "7 ; 
0 { 
i 
4 H 
‘ 14 
% q 4 \ 
i 
} 3.4 
i 24. ¢ 1 
r B 
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1959 1960 1960 1961 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 Mant | | | | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS paca Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov Dec Jan Fe | Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept 
erage | 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES—-Con 


1 } l ; l ! l 4 l 1 | 1. 52 1. 48 1. 48 1. 49 1. 4f 
8 8 1.84 & s4 . 1. 85 1.80 1.77 1.73 1.73 1 1 1 
2. 2 2. 2 2. 34 2. 30 2. 21 2. 1 2. 07 2. OF 2 2 ; 
nt } » ) f i 5s 55 | ; 2 9 ] 
8 st 8 KS 8s 9 90 | 87 84 | 82 | 82 82 81 
t 8 } } 81 79 78 74 | 72 72 2 





. | | | 
| = 
4 | 16 | 1. 48 | 1.48 4 1. 45 | 1. 4 1.45 1 | 1.43 1. 43 1,42 1. 41 
7 4 | 4 a] 5 yt 5 
) | a“ | ” 20 | 19 5 | 20 | ~” 20 | 20 x 
68 | 69 | 71 | 1] 2 * 71 | | 68 67 67 ft 
1. OF 8 | 1.09 | 1. 08 08 | 1.06 1. OF 1.11 1.¢ 1. Of 1. 08 O04 
, | 1.59 1.62] 1.6 é | 1.61] 1.59 1.66] 1 1.54 1. 59 1. 53 
8 } 80 | a s si | 78 | 79 83 80 81 83 s 
1 38 1.49 1. 37 ] ~ 4 1.42 1.40 | 1.35 | 1. 33 1. 3 1.35 L323 l 
02 2.04 | 1g 2. 0: l 2.1 2.13 1.98 | 2.02 1.08 1. 98 2.02 1. 8 
1.09 1.10 | 1. 08 1. OS ov 1. Ov 1.09 1.07 | 1.08 1.09 1.07 1. 08 1. 07 


| 
| | 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES j | | | | 
AND ORDERS | | 








J 74 M0). 41 90.75 | 31.10] 31.08 0. 28. 79 27.69 27.42 31. 28 29. 38 31. 52 32. 28 28. 51 32. 17 
6s 14.09 14. 58 14.7! 14.14 { 12. 59 12. 58 14. 58 l 15. 18 15. 77 13.17 14. 77 
LY 1. OF 1.91 1. Sf ! 81 | 1. 71 1. Uf 1.04 2 ; 2. 27 18 

1 1. 18 If 1.14 1.04 | ag ! wn 115 11 1. 3 1. 40 I 39 

. 1.80 18 1.68] 1.54 ‘ 1.39 1. 3 1. 60 I l 1.83 1. 64 ¥ 

| | 
i 1. (4 4.87] 4.76 4. 58 H H 1.48 10 4.78 1.9 17 4.3. 1. O8 
t a4 ; 1 2.10 ! | y. 1.729 | 1.83 2. 02 1. 87 1.v a. ( 1. 69 : 

2. ti 2. 64 2.72 2. & 2.6 $. O7 2.91 3. 04 3. 13 2.64 2. 04 

14 1.1 1.18 18 is 1 1. 26 1. 20 1. 28 1. 37 1.14 3 

0 i ‘ f 8 2. 82 3.29 if 3. 49 3. 61 2.8 

, } ' 2 1. is 1.8 1.91 2.14 c2 <2 

. ; ” “ Hs f u rr ~ GO 5 . 

. s s s » ti ; s4 | 4 
lf ! 14.8 ) 15. 42 l 4 16. 51 15. 34 30 

| 

‘ ‘ 4. 88 1.97) 4.7 4. fi 4. 52 4.51 4.94 4. 51 1.93 4.88 ' 4. 92 
$ 1 i 4) H ‘ im y H $ 45 4 13 4 

) 1. 28 1.2 { 1. 08 1. 22 1.12 1. 18 1. 31 ! $ 

" I l 1.10 l s 4 1. 02 1.17 1.1 1. 20 1.22 1.{ 2 

< t i i 2. 1 p. 3 a ie 2. 51 2.44 2.04 2. GO 2.2 2, Of 
; Is Zt 17 44 $ 07 3. 2 3.10 24 3 3 x) 

I l 4 4 ) 42 50 4s : 5 








$ | 30.00 2» 29. 2 29.14 Qn. f 29.0 29 0. 12 30. 78 30. 90 31 | ) 

14. 42 1.4 14. OS 13.81 6. 13.1 b. $2 13. 69 14.14 14. 5S 14. 69 14.79 19 

ra ) 1 70 1 1. TF 1&1 1.79 1.9 2.13 2. 07 2 2.2 

8 rl 1. ‘ 1. 1.03 1. Of 1.¢ 1.17 1. 32 1. & 3 
1 1. 5S ! 1. Mt 1.60 1. 62 1. 69 1. 72 3 
‘ H 4.59 4 4. SS 4. 4.¢ 4.71 4.85 4.82 4.83 4. 88 O4 
) M 1.93 1.8 RO 1.9 1.93 1.04 2. 02 1.9 1.9 2.03 

a ‘ 5 2. 2 $ 2 a 2 ' 2.%& J. Mt 2. SS y. | + tx 

t ] | 1.13 1. 18 1.14 1.1 1. 21 1.2 1.2 y $2 

| | 

2 2 83 3 02 ] 3 99 3. 41 ; 4. 

y. 2 28 | 42 " I 1. 59 1. 64 1.84 2.01 2.14 2.0 2.0 
8 8 7s \ 74 | SI s4 S4 8 AY 
( ( 69 | 7 7 60 72 74 ~ 

| 

- l < 44 j 71 St 15. 98 16.201 16.21 4 4( 
é 1 69 4. 71 1. OF 4.74 4.7 18 4.80 4.80 4. 80 4.70 4.75 4.72 
41 30 ‘ 4! 41 42 | 4) 43 4! ‘ 43 
" ‘ 1. OS 1. I 1.16 | 1. 20 1,22 1. 27 : 24 
ad ) 1. 04 l " Of 1. O8 1.10 | 1.14 1. lf 1. 18 1.18 
( ’ a va | Z is Zz 40 y. i7 Z 1 2 - 
l 23 ’ 2 3.18 3. OS 3. 25 3. 31 3. 22 3.2 3.19 
is I Vv 4 4 46 | 40 4s mT “U | A) 

| | 

SA sa 1.45 4. 2 4.34 4.2 “ 4.{ 1.08 3. 81 3.7 7 3. 59 3. 23 3. 5S 

8 7 1. 57 1. 4 8 s ) &S 0.9 30. 77 x. ¢ 20. f 30. 49 0. 2 0. 61 

4.69 1.71 ‘ 4.71 4. 6S 4.00 t 4.57 4.52 4. 45 1.4 4.44 4.52 i 

s & ® & 2 a4 28 2 8 2 2.71 2. 2. ti 2. ti - 5 sat 
’ s $31 ’ 12 { as 2.9 “ 3. 02 02 10 ; 04 

5S 2 l 4s l 4 l l y. al l 10. 37 10. 38 10.4 ; 2 lf 
t “4 1.04 1.14 ~ ” 4 G1 ; +. O8 4.01 +. OS 4. OF , ”y 

‘ ; 6.4 6. 3¢ 6. BF 6. 36 ( 6. 38 6.39 6. 3 6. 3 6. 31 6.2 6.1 
2. 48 2. 54 2 4 is i 2. 4 2.47 2. 4f 2.4 2.44 «. 42 2.42 

s ) 7 oO 7 oN ) rT 6. OR 6.83 6. 71 ( 6. 57 it s 

{ s ! 14 31 3. 07 2. oH 2 87 28 2. Bi 2 3. OM 
s 1.8 a4 il 1a 1 oO & 1. 18 1.84 1.84 1. R82 1. 82 1&2 1.4 
! ! i 1. 39 1. 3Y 4 1.4 1. 48 1. 47 1. 48 1. 48 1.4 L.4 1, 42 

s 8 gf &. 52 &. 48 8, 36 ee. 8.01 7.93 7.81 7.67 7.06 7.65 7.78 st 
! 12. 49 l 12.4 12. 33 12. { 12. 18 12. 15 12.09 12. 08 12.0 12.00 | * 11.89 12. 29 
o ; l 10 19 ] | 10. 69 10. 83 10. Sf 10. 8S 10.04 10. 85 0. 58 ] 4¢ 

i A are l-of-year dat nd-of-month inventory book values by tota sles during the montl Dat wk t O55 
\ i sak and inventor eric ippear on p. 20 of the June 1961 SuRVEY. 


ratios are derived by dividing own separately 
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1959 1960 1966 
Ontows otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 ed 
tive notes are shown in the 196! E 

edition ef BUSINESS STATISTICS 








G ENERAL Bl SINE SS INDIC ATORS- Continued 








| 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS— Continued 


Inventories, end of year or month—Continur 
Book value (unadjusted)—Continued 
Nondurable goods industries, total ? _! $ 22. 61 3. OF 22.7 22 


yes and beverage... 


Textile__. 
Paper...- bade bees 
Chemical. ....-.. jabepe ( { ; { 
Petroleum and coal_ ; } } 3. 39 r 3 4) 
Dt etittbeddeencssscquns 
By stages of fabrication: 
Purchased materials. - - > x 8 ) ’ ) 93 g oO f 
Goods in process. ..- 2 3. 0 ( 3 g 3 09 ‘ 3 , an 
Finished goods__.. l 11.1 ] 10. 9 : , 11.10 11.13 11.17 11.0 ‘ 1 00 11.01 ) 92 





Book value (seasonally adjusted), tot 


Durable goods industries, total 9 40), O8 3 } { ‘ 3 x0. 7E 0 30. Bf 0. 2 
Primary metal__.....- I 1.12 ‘ 1 t ‘ 1 50 +. 49 $ 51 4.47 4.51 4. Hi 
Iron and steel_....-. ) 3 2. ¢ f 2 » 2. 66 66 2.74 9 84 2 89 
Fabricated metal_.... f H 3 ) 3. 02 5 | 9 2. 93 2.92 9 


MaeINAtT..... coccecenns- 2 10. 4 } l { 10. 2 2 
Electrical _ . = 1 ' ‘ 4. OF is { 8 3. OF 3. OF ‘ “ 92 
Nonelectrical......-- l 6.4 f f f f 6.31 7) , 

Industrial_......-. i l ‘ f 2.4 2 2. 48 2. 47 2.4 2. 44 2. 43 2. 4 24 











Transportation equipment i l 6.8 { 7. 02 f 6.9 6. 69 : ; ‘ 
Motor vehicles and parts t 2 93 x 2 8 2 8 2 9] 2 88 
Lumber and furniture ' rv { Q i | , 1 , 
Stone, clay, and glass ' { { 1. 44 { 1.4 14 1. 4 1. 43 14 
$v stages of fabrication 
Purchased materials i 8. 5 { . g 79 
Goods in process... = 1 ) J 1 1 11 8 
Finished goods-_....- } f ) 410 { 17 


Nondurable goods industries, total 


a and beverage... 1 4. 98 4. OF { 1. OF 1 9 





Pet troleum and coal... ; ) y, 3 ; 
. 1. 2t 4 2 d 1.14 


By stages of fabrication 
Purehased materials 5 . } 89 . 7 f s & 68 R 72 8 aR 8 g 9 g oO 
Goods in proc “08S . , * 


New orders, net (unadjusted), total _.. 


Durable goods industries, total ? ...--- I 4. 24 1.1 14. 65 3. 5 13. 3: 12.3 2 { { I : 
,  j a 2. 42 8 i 7 1. 85 5 2. 12 2. ( 2. 3 2. 2 ' 

i J aa 57 ( 7 - I 1.2 { H 1.3 rio 18 

Fabricated metal_......-- : 1.70 I ) 1. 4¢ 1. 33 38 1. 38 l.¢ 1.53 1. 7¢ 1. 89 1.72 1.9 






i titdmavbedaceuca i 62 P ) ) ‘ ” , 
Electrical...........--- gwen’ ) l 7 ; 3 g 1 67 9 1 09 1% 2 
Nonelectrical_..........- . 2.77 2 F f : 2. 52 » 58 7 67 3 17 3 2 93 3 | ; 

Industrial --...... . 07 I 1.09 1. Of 1.12 1. 32 é 1 24 1 41 ie 

Transportation equipment 23 2 59 3 5S 2 63 82 9 , 19 3 24 ; 


Nondurable goods industries, total 2 > 
Industries with unfilled orders ® 43 3. 3 3. 49 7 ; 1 3. 25 1 ; ; 5. 6 3.1 
Industries without unfilled orders ¢ l R5 12. 28 7 12. 85 2 2. 08 11. 87 s 72 13. 11 12.11 12. S¢ 12. 84 12.1 


New orders, net (seas. adjusted), total 






Durable goods industries, total 9 ___. ) 14. 62 13.74 13. 2 13. 36 13. 82 3 4. 92 
Primary metal { 1. 85 1.77 1. 81 1.78 1. 88 2.19 2. 19 2. 21 2. 33 
Iron and steel........... ‘ 7 " : 
Fabricated metal__.._. 


Machinery-............. 
Electrical. .......... ow 2 . | 1. 83 | l } r 1.91 
Nonelectrical_ - } 2.74 7 2.71 2. &8 2. 81 3. 0) 2% 

Industrial_...... 1 ; 3 I 1.14 3 ( 1. 22 1. 32 1. 2¢ 

Transportation equipment. 3. 33 3 69 ; 28 2 bi 3 0 3 02 2 On 2 36 334/34 





Nondurable goods industries, total 
industries with unfilled orders ® ( } $32 3.3 ; 3. Bi : 
Industries without unfilled orders ¢ o-- 12, 22 12. 2 2. 1¢ 12 17 ! 7 12.4 12. 48 l 5 12.63 | ° 12 2. 8 


Unfilled orders, id pres month (una te | 
total l 5 5.3 7.5 45 6. 44 )| 45.37 45. 27 45.52 | 45.59 45. 83 45. 80 45. 95 46, 82 1 


Durable goods industries, total 9 lo 48. 13 42 » 84 42. 64 42.79 13.66 | 7° 43 
Primary metal_..... owe : lo ». TE 3 3. 87 3. OF 3. 88 3. 09 { 
Iron and steel__- ) 


a ————--- e do 3.33 2 





I ctlidintinccoadabcocec= 0 ] 
Electrical. . ‘ lo { 
Nonelectrical 

Industrial... sabutibeb= : 9 

Transportation equipment... oe lo 1 3 14. 93 14. 89 15. 1¢ 14. 93 14 

















Nondurable goods industries, total@_.... lo 3. 36 2. 52 2. S€ 2.7 2 2 


* Revised. 1 Total and components are monthly average Advance estimat qFor 
9 Includes data not shown separately rubber) sales are considered equal to new or 
@Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing and ; 

erders for other nondurable goods industries are zer 


these industries (food ean gee 4 tobacco, apparel, petroleum 
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Unless otherwise stated, 
and descriptive notes are in 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 












































1959 1960 1960 1961 
M ‘ : | i wz | } 
putes y Aug Sept Oct Nov De Jan Feb. Mar Apr May June 
iverage 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
| 
| 
| 
89 |r 15, 220 15,028 | 14,043 | 13,783 | 12,4 14, 504 6, 35 13,281 | 16,783 | 14,815 | 16, 371 418 
15, 819 15, 10 14, (82 14, 1 4 s 14, 469 13, Oat 14, 722 14, 245 14, SS. 4s 
l 1, 287 1, 3! l ) 1, 344 l l 1, 404 1, 449 1, 610 1, 441 1, 545 1, 408 
$ 128 ] $2 1} l l 116 13 123 12 
2 7 y. 7 5 a y Js ; 2 2 J 2 . 
5 s a 229 Z atl 271 ong 
f #21 4 ‘ 617 f 6s 603 x6 704 7 Or 
139 { ! 49 152 123 7 144 
7 ; 78 ) 7 4 | x 4 | 81.508 | 84.4 " g 2 88, O83 6,622 | 86,114 | 80, 471 83, 828 
8, 281 4 12 6, 044 7 ‘ * 6, O41 4, 344 6, 798 8, 762 
6,781 | 27,874 | 14,417 | 17,877 | 16,¢ 8,104} 11,2 14,943 | 20, 283 162 | 12, 500 
24 13 (OT 23. ( 16, 104 28 RS 18. TR ¢ l 23.100 2 79 18, O44 26, 5or 
x “ 2 ! z2 4 Z s A, * “4 v.44 y s FSA ww) He | 185 24 77 27 192 
&48 &. G3 8 127 7, 38 @, 989 ) a9 11, 362 | 12,303 | 15, 231 10, 791 8, 784 
@ > ¢ ( 9 43 é 64.2 62.9 ~.8 64 60.7 
COMMODITY PRICES 
. { 8 ‘ " { { 244 243 239 236 34 
s 4 2 2 
) y 217 oa ; 
7 24 249 2 2t 
; ‘ “ 1M 14 ] 
“ Pal | { 7 vi) 108 »y 03 ” 
‘ 8 4 tu i oN om i 
4 8 " 24 nt 9 2 
~ ( “ 5 7 ] 178 ] 
“ 1A s 7 ‘ if 7 ( 
i 263 259 251 Zt 
‘ ri . 2 "iS 2 247 24 
oy ' S nf Si is 304 9 9 a sf 
; f ‘ f : ) 1 45 1 
23! : 222 224 228 23 239 23s 
4 ‘ 274 t 277 277 77 275 
~s r x xy ¥ ) 2 200) 2yl Pat 
t 2 262 2 267 208 “7 tt He) 
} ‘ 5 297 208 l 302 302 302 302 30K 
s ) wy 8 ~ ~ % &] wi 7 78 7s 
' f 126.8 127.3 127.4 2 27.4 127.5 127.5 127 127.4 127.¢ 
wi 4 130.7 1.8 l Ss 130.6 130.8 130.9 130.8 131 131.2 
2 $ 4.1 i 1.8 24.8 25.0 125.0 125 124.9 125. 2 
| 
6. f 11 17.7 118.2 118.3 18. 4 118.0 118.1 |} 118.0 117.9 | 117.7 118.0 
‘s 1¥ ) 3 rat 120.9 21 20.7 120.8 120.7 120.4 120.2 120. 4 
l ) 1} 4 110.7 110.8 110.2; 110.3] 108.9 110.7 110.8 111.2 
45.8 4 w.3 15.8 151.2 15 l ‘ l | 151.9} 152.2 152.3 | 152 | 152.7 
| i | | 
) 4 3 110. 111.0 110.7 ' 100.4 | 109.6 | 109.8 109.5 | 109.¢ 109. 6 
s ! l 120.2 120.9 121.1 21.4 1.3] 121.4] 121.2 121.2 120.7 120.9 
4 ‘ l f 117 118.4 118.9 ) l l i19.0 118. 5 117.9 117 117.3 
s 127.3 124. ¢ 124.8 12 126.1 127.2 127.8 131.4 132.2 135. 4 
] l 3 110.2 110.0 wW.9 5 t 111.8 111.4 110.5 108. 7 107.4 
132.2] 132.1 2 132 132.4] 132.5 | 132.3] 1322] 132.4 
1.8 1.9 25.7 7 125.7 125.9 oS] 125.9 125.8 26.2 126.3 
" 11 104 104 ’ ! ¢ 103. 7 103.9 103.8 103 103. 9 
11.8 141.9 12.1 14 142.7 42.8 12.9 143.1 143. 1 143.3 143.4 143 
s H.2 7 156.9 157.3 l ’ s 158. 5 150.4 1590. € 159.9 160.4 160.9 
2 $ 13.8 , 134.0 133. 9 133. 7 43.8 133. 6 133.8 1 8 ! 
t 12 2.1 121.9 12 22 22.2 122. 7 123. 4 124.1 123.9 123 
‘ 16, 2 146. 2 14.7 146. 1 i t 146.2 146.2 145.7 145.8 146. € 147.7 
4.5 14 132. 8 134.1 134.4 ‘ 134.0 133.9 133. 4 133.4 4.2 135.3 
7 109.3 0.3 20.3 1.2 22.9 22.9 2 5 25. 7 a 7 5 Dt 207.3 
1.7 132. 2 132. 4 132.7 132.7 132.7 132.7 132. 6 132. 6 132. 6 6 133. 1 $3.1 
x based on 1935-39 = 10 214.0 *Data for J 159 (49 States, incl. Hawaii) and Jan.-Ju 
gures in 1961 BUSINEsSs StaTisTICs tively n number): 1959—15,831 
ate Alaska not included); see July 16,007 6S }, 134; 15,525: 1960-—16,108 
for 50 States § Ratio of prices received to prices paid 


not shown separately 








July 


14. 483 
12 
1 O78 
111 
P 

l 
46 
14, 881 
27, 304 
» On 
241 
is 
is 

Pat. 
4 

1 
79 

~~ 
id 4 
1257 
118.7 
121.1 
111.5 
152.8 
109. 9 

122 

118 
107.8 
132. 4 
125. ¢ 


48.3 
35.9 
is 
3.6 
wid 
6, 


Aug 





276 
200) 
"i 
1 
+ 
12s. ( 
1S. ¢ 
18.4 
120.8 
111.9 
Lod. 
108. 9 
121.2 
is 
132. 4 
108. 4 
3 
] t 
103 
143. € 
lf ‘ 
4.2 
1.4 
10.3 
a. 
XY 
ido. © 
Lutes 
29 
“4 
W age 


Sept 





respec 
16,650 


5,086 


rates 
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1959 1960 1960 1961 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 ein | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS 
COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 
| 
WHOLESALE PRICES <"t 
(U.S. Department of Labor Inderes 
All commodities __- = 1947-49 s 
By stage of processing: 
Crude materials for further proce " | 
Intermediate materials, supplies, et ) | i x 
Finished goods©.-........... shin 
By durability of product: 
Nondurable goods...............- 
a | 15.4 
Farm products 9 ............- 89.1 8.8 . 8 . 3 88.7 89 ’ 80.9 8S 86.8 8 
Fruits and vegetables, fresh and dried . { } 10.8 ) { 
J i . s i 
Livestock and live poultry ~ . | R28 g 8 8 89 
Foods, processed 9 . - | 
Cereal and bakery products 8 | 2 2 
Dairy products and ice crean ! 14.3 . | . 2 22 : 18 2 
Fruits and vegetables, canned, froze! . { . 2 109 5 
Meats, poultry, and fish 8 f . 8 ‘ . rr } 8 50.9 
Commodities other than farm product 
Chemicals and allied products ¢ { 1 2 } 
Chemicals, industrial 23. 8 2 $ { 2 2 2 ? 8 22. 2 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals } ) ‘ 2.8 ’ ) y2 ¢ 2 4 { 
Fats and oils, inedible ‘ r 9 
Fertilizer materials ; { ; 
Prepared paint............ 8.4 ‘ 2.4 : i i 
Fuel and related prod., and power 5 6. 2 9 
*oal pbiirtlteipaes l x ! 23. 1 23. 4 23. 4 22.8 
Electric power............. ..Ja s . H ? 2. 2 2.4 . 2. 4 
Gas fuels | SETS } - 2 : 21.8 . . i 
Petroleum products, refined... 1947-49 4.2 l { , 2 21.9 2 
Furniture, other household durabk { & 2. ¢ 2 22.2 2 2.4 22.4 
Appliances, household _ .- 1 | Ww). ¢ 4 9 9 1 1 0.9 8 
Furniture, household 2 6. 2 i i. 4 
Radio receivers and phonograp! RY . . : R4 8 84 u4 84 7 4 S44 4 
Television receivers dank 4 . : 6s 69 69.3 68.7 69.1 67.8 6s 
Hides, skins, and leather products ¢ | . s . g 8 8 8 9 ) 
RN oe Lb iennee ou } ; % " 
Hides and skins........ ........ ’ 8 1.9 &.8 - . 
I da. 0ckodaiitinhedmevenee ~ ) . 10.4 7 8 ) 5 { 
Lumber and wood products....... 8 ) { { 8 
Lumber ht ee ‘ i 114.4 
Machinery and motive prod. ¢ { { 
Agricultural machinery and equip 13.4 { g. 9 1s ix. 4 { 148 { is {x_8 
Construction machinery and equi; ) , 8.2 5 ‘ 
Electrical machinery and equip 
Motor vehicles_............-. $0.4 1 1 
Metals and metal products 9 ....-. f 8 8 2 4 
Heating equipment__._. { 8 ) { . ) 1.8 { { 
Iron and stee! m { 
Nonferrous metals. ........... , “ . 
Nonmetallic mineral products 9 - { 8 
Clay products, structural . " 
Concrete products - - sseee } 
(Gypsum products jeanees i 
| 
Pulp, paper, and allied product 
Pt itie tdhinkakhtvtiinadnense { { 15.4 H H 
| 
Rubber and products_..........- | ! ) i 
Tires and tubes_.............- 13.4 | ' Q ‘ 4 
| 
Textile products and apparel ¢ M8 4.4 ) 
Apparel é 10M l } l l t i 
Cotton products } 9 } . ) 0.8 0). 2 } 80.9 40.9 
Manmade fiber textile products 81.1 } . g 9 ~ 5 ‘ { 
Silk products bate } . { : ) 129 ) . 
Wool products_.........-.- 
Tobacco prod, and bottled beverages ¢ 4 , 
Beverages, alcoholic..........- 5 
7 2 ee eee 134.8 1s _ 5 48 g 9 18 9 , 18 
Miscellaneous................. i ‘ “8 
Toys, sporting goods_..._-- 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
As measured by— 
Wholesale price ied 1947-49 83.7 s ® 23.9 . g ‘ 83 4 2 8 . a4 f 
Consumer prices...........-. . { 8 4 72 4 r B 4 
rRevised. 1 Formerly titled fuel, power ting n I | f individual « lities, see respective cr rditi 


products index, published through Dex Hil 
nonmetallic minerals, structural ‘Ir I n 193 ) 4 
by—wholesale prices, 44.1 (Sept.); consumer p 44.1 (Se 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 


and descriptive notes are shown in the 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


HOUSING STAI 


a 
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CONSTRUCTION ¢ 
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CURREN|I 


1960 


1 
1/ 
4 
iv 4 
14s x 





SINESS 


ESTATE 


» n4 
‘ 
x 7] 
» is4 
‘ 
s wid 
i 
» » 


Hon 


1, 839 


iu 
OS 
LY. 
4.44 
‘ 
$3 
HOS 
~ 
457 
SOS 
¥ 
0) 
a) 
” 
OS 
RN 
et 


629 
Wha tal 
64e 
44 
661 
1 


, 
23. 


10 


432 
714 
ONY 
590 
306 


v40 


07 
718 
461 
689 
451 
440 
SSS 
386, 
711 
#10 
718 
“UN 


627 


460 


17, 052 
», 092 
1, 105 
5, 990 
1, 657 
125.3 


123.7 
118.8 
0. 0 
343.0 


547 


ther months, 4 
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1960 1960 1961 





1959 

Unless otherwise stzted, statistics through 1960 : 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 196! Mont? 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS : * Aug Sept t N er Jar Fe 


] j 
| 
Mar Apr May June | July Au 





CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 


| | | | | 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES—Con. | | 





| 
| 
E. H, Boeckh and Associates: 4 | | | 
Average, 20 cities: | 
Apartments, hotels, office building 
Brick and concrete U.S. avg. 1926-29=1 1 315.0 15.1 15. ¢ 315.7 315.9 316, 2 320.1 321.6 | 322.4 322.8 
Brick and steel__- , | { 2. 4 5) ; ; 302.7 102.9 405. 0 306. 4 308. ( 308 & 
Brick and wood... 
Commercial and factory buildings 
Brick and concrete ( 
Brick and steel__.._. ( 315.8 | 
Brick and wood . ; lo 93. 1 | 
Frame. ........- : . M4 | 





Steel_. 10. 4 
Residences: 
IIL. conncowoe ) 03.9 
Frame Seite 
Engineering News-Record:© 
Building oo ee 





f 166. 5 166 167.1 168.3 168. 6 169.1 168.8 6y a 
Construction __- 8 R4 184 184.1 184.9 187.0 187. 7 188. 4 1S RS . 
Bu. of Public Roads—Highway constructior 
Composite, stand, mile (avg. for qtr 1946=1 134.9 f I 133. 4 134 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 





Outpat index, composite: 
Inadjusted 9 t oe 1947-49 é I 8 ) 6.9 | 4. 100. ( 12 
Seasonally adjusted 9 t......-. ‘ l { { l 





Iron and steel products, unadjusted t 1.4 
Lumber and wood products, unadjuste 10.1 f 
Portland cement, unadjusted 169 RN , - 
REAL ESTATE 

Home mortgages insured or guaranteed by 
Fed. Hous, Adm.: Face amount % 5 t1¢ 125.1 433. ¢ { 390), 2 1] 340.97 | 347.56 | 317.68 | 348.90 | 385.86 Ré 
Vet, Adm.: Face amount - 

Federal Home Loan Banks, outstanding ! 
to member institutions I 5 ' I ) 71 e 1, 477 1. 576 1. 624 1. 869 18 


i 
i 


New mortgage loans of all savings and 
tions, estimated total. ..- 
By purpose of loan 
Home construction......-. 
Home purchase eins . { ) ’ { 
All other purposes 18 114 SS 447 477 1 { 
New.nonfarm mortgages recorded ($ ‘ 
under), estimated total 5 ‘ . us . 19 444 i58 7M RAE ( 
Nonfarm foreclosures ? 


5 . S4 j x 





Pe A, dniccbitncmewenebe 87. 2¢ | 








ADVERTISING 


| 
Printers’ Ink advertising index, seas, | 
Combined index. ._- 1947-4 , 2 } . ; 
Business papers 14 2 22 2 234 24 242 
Magazines... 


Newspapers - -.... 
Outdoor waive 
Radio (network) __..........- 

Television (network)... -. 19 





| 
Television advertising: 
Network 
Gross time costs, total r : F 51.4 { { f 61.8 63. ¢ 2 61.7 BO 9 

Automotive, incl. accessoric { { ‘ ‘ , ) sg 2 ¢ 

Drugs and toiletries > 

Foods, soft drinks, confectionery | 
| 
| 


Soaps, cleansers, etc 
Smoking materials 
All other 

Spot (national and regional 

Gross time costs, total { 1 

Automotive, incl. accessorie | { 4. ¢ 
Drugs and toiletries r 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery ‘ { 





Soaps, cleansers, etc_...- p 3.9 | 4 ~ 
Smoking materials 5 | . g 3 
All other ‘ { 3 43.8 











Magazine advertising: | 
Cost, total ; 
Apparel and accessories { 1.71 
Automotive, incl. accessories x | 
Building materials | 
Drugs and toiletries | 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery 


Beer, wine, liquors a4 { 
Household equip., supplies, furnishir i 

Industrial materials 

Soaps, cleansers, etc 

Smoking materials 2. 2.2 7 d 
All other_......-- , | f 2 { 22. 4 ] 26.8 ) 21.6 15.8 f 





r Revised. ! Quarterly average bas« . 
{Copyrighted data. ; 
© Data reported at the beginning of each mont : I I i 
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1959 1960 1960 1961 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 Monthls | | | | | | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS heen aa Aug. | Oct. | No Dec Jar Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June July Aug. | Sept. 
erag I 
,oOnn __ . . ° 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
ADVERTISING Continued | 
yspal t 
I 238. 8 240 2941 240. 1 5.8 ON s 195.7 188. ¢ 36, 2 241.8 49.3 236. 5 207.7 224.4 
( f 60. 61.3 63. ¢ 0.9 63.4 ( 18.3 . WM. ( 8 60.4 62.2 61 60. ¢ 61.3 
I t 8.1 179 160. ¢ 179. 2 202. 4 2 1m 142.1 138. 5 178.3 181 187.1 l ; 147.1 163. 1 
A t 12.9 13.8 11.9 12.3 17.0 13.1 8 11.0 9.8 12.8 13.1 15.8 13.8 10.8 10.8 
I o 4.¢ 4 4.4 $8 1.8 4 1.6 6.7 4.1 4.7 5.1 4. f 0 8 
‘ 44 ; 28.8 oN 8 “3 +4 274.8 19.0 2. 8 2.0 41.0 2 w).4 71.8 
R 4 132. 4 3 134. 3 144.2 149.4 2 ] 4 101.9 131.9 132. 2 134.4 126.0 7 126. 7 
RETAIL TRADI | 
| | | 
4 | | | 
I x v5] 18, 204 | 18,153 | 17,898 | 18,648 | 18, 38 22,153 | 15,803 | 15,071 17, 934 | 17,398 | 18,532 | 18, 907 22 | 18, 354 |' 18, 217 
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1959 1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 196! = 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS a | 
| 
DOMESTIC 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | 
| 
Firms with 4 or more stores: | 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total r ; 4,45 
| 
Firms with 11 or more stores 
Estimated sales (unaddj.), total 9 RS " 
A 1 group 9... 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores s 
Shoe stores__.-- | 
| 
Drug and prop jetary stores 
Eating and drinking places 7 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores . 
General merchandise group ¢ 
Dept. stores, excl. mail order sal: 7 | 
Variety stores. 
Grocery stores - 7R5 | 
Lumber yards, bldg. materials dealers 7 f 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers 8 
Estimated sales (seas. adj.), total 
Apparel group @ ... 
en’s and boys’ wear stores | 
Women’s apparel, accessory stor« 
Shoe stores_. 
Drug and proprietary stores | 
Eating and drinking places 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores | 
General merchandise group ¢ 
Dept. stores, excl. mail order sale 
Variety stores_.._... | 
Grocery stores 
Lumber yards, bldg. materials dealer | 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers | 
Department stores: | 
Accounts receivable, end of month | 
Charge accounts 194 ( | 
Installment accounts __- 
Ratio of collections to accounts rece 
Charge accoutits._.- 
Installment accounts 
Sales by type of payment: | 
Cash sales percent of tot | 
Charge account sales 
Installment sales 
Sales, total United States 
Unadjusted ; 194 
Seasonally adjusted 
Stocks, tota! U.S., end of month 
Unadjusted ____- 
Seasonally adjusted. 
WHOLESALE TRADE | 
Sales, estimated (unadj.), total ¢ | 


Durable goods establishments { | 
Nondurable goods establishments 


tal 


Inventories, estimated (unadj.), t« 
Durable yds establishments 
Nondurable goods establishments 





SURVEY OF 


( 


EVMIPLOYMENT 


POPULATION 


te U.S. (incl. Alaska and H 
otal, incl. armed forces overseas 


EMPLOYMENT 


Noninstitutional population, est. num b« 
of age and over, total, unadj.4 


Total labor force, incl. armed forces { 
Civilian labor force, total { 
Employed, total. é g 
Agricultural employme nt 636 
Nonagricultural employment 


Unemployed, total__ ‘ 
Long-term (15 weeks and over 
Percent of civilian labor force | 
Not in labor force J........... thou ‘ | 


Civilian labor force, seas. 
Employed, tétal.__..._- 
Agricultural employment 
Nonagricuitural employment 
Unemployed, total___- 
Percent of civilian labor force 
* Revised. ® Preliminary 1 End 
9 Includes data not shown separate!) 
o" Comprises lumber yards, building ma 
trical stores, § Estimate for July 1, 1959, « 


AND POPUL 








URRENT BUSINESS 
1961 
rRADE—Continued 
| 
4 ] 





| 
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ATION 
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Octo wi1 
59 1960 1960 1961 
Unless otherwise stated t hl 
and descriptive notes r i l af ‘ . } ' _ L : 
editic RI NESS STA \ t Oct Fe Mar Apr Ma une Ju Lug Sept 
Sia Bl > > ah . . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOY MI | 
| 
| 
( 1, 397 s4 2 12 8 P53, 672 
f ‘ x 1 l 49) t 5 173 ] 4.1 16, 326 
‘ : ) ~ 5 24 &, SNe 4 8 ) 1 ) +, 280 
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‘ { % rl é r ( t 64 f 69 W 609 
. 4 ; 4 t SR RY 
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959 60 60 96 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 ae 1961 
and tive notes are shown in the 196! a | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS : | t N Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May | June July 
7 | | 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT — Continued 
Miscellaneous employment dat 
Federal civilian employees (execut I 
United States____- 1 { Q 8 178 2 18 2 18% 2 | 9 21 ) 
Wash., D.C., metropolitan ar . 2 9 9 5 ot te s “9 
Railroad employees (class I railroad | 
Total. ..... aisles s4 | ; 2 9 34 747 ‘ 
Index, seasonally adjusted _- 1947-4 | . ~ { 2 { 0 
INDEXES OF WEEKLY PAYROLLS 
Construction (construction workers) __1947—49 ) 3.9 | 18] 191. ¢ ? 232 262 268 
Manufacturing (production workers . 5 64.8 171 169. 2 
Mining (production workers) _ - | 4 )] vi 2 101. ¢ 102.9 Pl 
HOURS AND EARNINGS 
Average weekly gross hours per wor k« | 
of nonagricultural estab., unadj | 
All manufacturing establishments, u { 5 3. 8.9 38.9 39.1 ) 30 40.1 4 n 
Seasonally adjusted | } s } 39.1 3 ¢ 9.8 40.0 40.1 { 
Average overtime 7 | } 1.9 1.9 2 2.1 2.4 2.4 
Durable goods industries 10.8 f 9 ) 39 39 10.2 0.6) * 40.2 ‘ 
Seasonally adjusted { s nf 39 40.1 10.3 40.4 r4 0. 4 
Average overtime | 1.9 1 i 2 23 23 ‘ 
Ordnance and accessories ! x | 8 40, 2 rl 4 { 10.8 10.8 4( r4 { 
Lumber and wood products { | 3.4 S. ¢ 8. 8 38 $6 19 { 4 ; " 
Furniture and fixtures { | f 5 38 8.9 3 8 39.9 | © 4 
Stone, clay, and glass products | { ) 8 19.8 $0). 2 40. 2 40.7 41.3 4] 
Primary metal industries 40.4 | 5 { y 37.8 8. 1 8.8 39 4 40.1 4 
Blast furnaces, steel work | 
ae eee 6.7 37 “a | 38.7 39 1397 38 
Fabricated metal products | { } 2 ¢ { 4 41.1 Pr { 
Machinery (exc. electrical ‘ 8 | { } 4 40.2 40), 2 { 40.7 40.9 40). ¢ { 
Electrical machinery { ‘ 30.9 39.9 ) 9.9 h 4 19 ¢ 
Transportation equipment ¢ | { . + 39.3 »¢ { 4 4 ; 
Motor vehicles and equipment ‘ { 7 38 3 40. ¢ 40.8 0.4 
Aircraft and parts_- { | { r ri 41.6 { ‘ 10.8 40. ¢ { ‘ 
Instruments and related product ‘ { 19 10. 2 10.1 { 40.9 0.3 40. ¢ r 40.2 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 8] { %.4 i 39. ¢ 39 39 0.1 r3 r4 
| 
Nondurable goods industries, un | 8 8 8 8.4 " 8.7 39. ( 39 rf 
Seasonally adjusted | 8 5 5 Sf Rg 1.2 »4 39 4 
Average overtime | 2 9 2 21 2 9 93 2 9 
Food and kindred products ‘ | 10. 2 { 9 19.9 9.8 10.8 4 r4 
Tobacco manufactures ) 8 8 18 39 8. 4 
Textile mill products | . 5 5 8.8 } ) 40.2 ) 
Apparel and other finished text | { 9 3 54 
Paper and allied products 8 | { { $1.8 42 42. 2 42.9 ; 
Printing, publishing, and allied . . ) - 78 g . Q 
Chemicals and allied products 10.9 } { { { 41.8 { ‘ 
Products of petroleum and coal! | { { 4] { 11.8 
Rubber products __. ’ 8 s 8 s { 8 i ' 
Leather and leather products { } { ) 8 38 . 
Nonmanufacturing establishments 
Mining 9 _...--........ | 1.4 ¢ 8.7 ) 4( { 42 
“dai Sie ’ 19) 4 ‘ 14] 4 
Bituminous coal. - _- ‘ | 2 ) 29 9 ; g 8 
Petroleum and natural-gas pro 
tract services) . 10.9 . { $2 4 40. 2 { 40. 2 10. 2 1. f 
Nonmetallic mining and quarryir 43.8 f $1.2 42 41.¢ 41.7 42 43 44.4 44.3 
Contract construction s . { 2 6. 4 7.4 ‘ 
Nonbuilding construction ‘ X 9.4 1.2 38.7 . 39.8 41.1 41.4 
Building construction 8 ' { $3. 4 f 4 4.8 3 5.3 $f 
Transportation and public utilitic | 
Local railways and bus lines . | ) s { { (2.7 (2.3 42 12.9 43. 5 r 42. ¢ 
Telephone... --- 3 { } } } 4.8 is a) 39.2 30. 
Gas and electric utilities . x 4 10.9 10.9 40.7 { 4 40.8 40.9 H 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade __..._- ; f { 40. 2 39.9 { f 40.1 40.3 H 
Retail trade (exc. eating and 
places) .. squabigmoccquase 8.1 i . j 7.6 a7. 4 3 37.4 37.8 r 38.2 . 
Service and miscellaneous | 
Hotels, year-round _- f 1.9 ; 9 9. ¢ 40. ( } 39.9 40). 4 
Laundries.._.--.- 8 8.9 8.8 i 1 19 4 4 
Cleaning and dyeing plants is. 9 . . 2 18. 4 7.7 $8 38. 2 40. 2 40.3 iS. 8 
Average weekly gross earnings per work 
rolis of nonagricultural estab 
All manufacturing establishments 80. 47 , ) 89 K HW). 25 90. 71 1. 57 V2. ff 4.24 4. 0 
Durable goods industries ; : | 18 17.4 , 17. 07 97. OF ae] 0.50} 1 | WH). H 
Ordnance and accessories | . . 4. 34 8.14 4. 48 1. 48 1,89 ys ). 7E 1 13 . 
Lumber and wood products } : 84.19 81. 58 . } 6.2 77.8 x 83. 1 84. 82. 53 44 ‘ 
Furniture and fixtures 14 “9 { { 24 is 72.74 29 72. 5 75.01 |" 75.20 | ° . 
Stone, clay, and glass products . | . { 41.48 1. 54 1. 54 G2. St 13. 2¢ 14.8 6. 64 " 
Primary metal industries | 8 4.72 28 . 3 | 108.97 | 112.13 | 114.26 | 117.09 | 117. 49 
Blast furnaces, steel works, r | 
AT ES 8 | 9. 34 4.2 3.77 115. 44 12 2 122. 29 126, 01 «1. 04 
| 
Fabricated metal products } | { H . 5, 58 } }, 82 97.81 "9 03. 1 
Machinery (exc. electrical | ‘ i 1.9 1.92 | 105. 32 . 78 i 8 6. 48 
Electrical machinery ) | 42. 28 ’ ) a3 a4 M.4 95.91 | * 94. 2 
Transportation equipment 9 8 | 14 S14 9.2 9. 69 1 RS 4( 3 8 113. 93 
Motor vehicles and equipment | ) $8] ‘ 7.8 ) 28 | 1 { 
Aircraft and parts { f 13. 44 { 114.82 | 113.99 | 112 2 111.6 112. 33 
Instruments and related product 5 45. 4 ) MH). ¢ 44.4 Hi). 8S . 64 9 97. 23 ) $ oS. Oh a4. a ms 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 8 8.4 f 8.4 8. 80 78. 61 8. Y. Of . 5 5 a 
r Revised. » Preliminary Resad . isted data 


! Includes Post Office employees hire 
such employees in the United State 
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1959 1960 1960 1961 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 \Wonth! 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS at — Aug Sept Oct No Fel Ma MT M Sept 
"y > wT > > TT . . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION— Continued 
HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 
J ¢ R1.33 81.77 81.7 1 1 81.48 8 7 8 4 R1.¢ 8? 04 8 43 83. OF M4 3 x4 { 84.77 M4. OF 
r k , 5 s &S 88. 58 RO. | 88. O7 tr) x0 0.4 80. 7S ”.1 80 9 2.21 2. 48 2 WH). 1.27 
4 f 64.81 63. 27 ‘ 9 f ‘ 49.9 Q 6.4 2. i 7 | { 2 ) ‘ 67. 80 
{ f a9 4 ] f ) ‘ 4 ‘ I x 9 ‘ { ‘ OF (4.78 ‘ 3 f 14 a wm.» 
4 69 ( ) H.4 44 4 8 9 6.29 55 62 6.4 { 5. OS 
M1 ”. 22 i7 OR j ) ” “ ) j ' ~ s 1s ( 24 2.1 103. 2 
' { ! 8 106. 09 &. OS 17.14 6. o p j 88 | 106.69) 1 ( 8.59 P1009. 54 
( q ) 104. Of io { { " { 4. Of y. 106. 14 "0 1 a7 
; 8} 18.44/11 P ‘ ) ® 9 23.8 2 2 |P125. 77 
04 1(* JR. QS Ww) ) ’ | m_® ) 9 ‘ 47 xO ® j ‘ ms. 63 
62. 48 ), 24 ) 59 60. 42 ) 2.4 f ) til &2 63. 84 j 63. 78 
{ ) 108. 67 7.4 R41 ! S ) 7 9 8 3% 1a s 
’ 111.49 { a. 54 ) iN 0 s 
% 114 a 1 | 104 { s 48 mi. { ‘ 23. 38 ‘ 
) 4.49 11 14 6. 44 Ry ~ { 8. 48 i] ~ 1. x a ; 5 
4s 8. 29 102 { 102.1 ds ) ) 5 ; ) 0.9 4 % 
( 1.8 9.72 124 22.4 1190.64 20. 33 2 S. 44 
{ 5 1H. Of 4“ 4 ; x ® l 14 21 ) 2 
7 104 123 is 22.4 12 17 } 2 2 aA { Zl 4 23 1 at 32 Jt 2 * ’ 
9 ” yO. OF OR 8 0.7 l 1 11.1 '7 2 
» | ay su ; ; ” , ‘ is a ! “ 7 7 ; $ ' y 4 » 
8 1 xv RN ) 12. 4¢ { 113. 02 ‘ 1. 24 
; 1 ; ‘ | ; ” { 44 44.64 ul 1 “ i2 ” “ " 
R 
‘ 68. 24 i) a4 68. 44 68. 2 » 69. OF 68. 44 69. 01 69 70. S 2 
5 M4 HO ) 71) 490 s 7 4 71.8 y Pa) mo 7 ) x 
5 SA. 34 . } aS. 4 &S ~ 8 RU, 2 a0. 44 gu 64 a0. SR a0. 8 42 
I { $ 18. 68 19. 04 {8.8 $9. 48 } 18.8 49 419. OM { 0. 27 s : * 
4 { » is ss. 4 is & is * . | y 1s is 4s aS 4 ; ; 5 
( [ 9 1.4 4.¢ 6.2 : { 4. 24 49 8. 03 5 ‘ 
2.2 2. 27 2 2. 30 2. 32 2. 32 4 2.34 2. 35 2. 4 2.34 
5 23 2 24 2 2% 2 27 9 98 2 28 2 98 % 
) s 9 2 4 2 4 » ~ 47 2.48 2.4 Z . y.. } a 2. & 
2 ‘ 2 ‘ 2.4 2.43 44 44 t 
| F 9 s (x 2 Of 2.08 2 09 2.12 
| ‘ we Re % n Q KR » S N * 1.8 KX RR s 1. 90 
8 2. 3 2 2 2.3 2 H { 2. 36 
» s nw s x 2.8 2.89 2 x 2 92 9 2 2. 95 
4 s 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2 2 2. 
9 9 Kf ‘ 2 58 9 2 62 2. 63 2. f 64 9 2.4 
9 9 9 2 2 2 2 2 38 2. 38 2 38 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1°60 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 196! ey | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS wien: | ‘ M J 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION— Continued 


HOURS AND EARNINGS— Continued 


Miscellaneous wage data: 
Construction wages (ENR): § 
Common labor. .._._. é $ per hr 
Skilled labor _____ wf 
Equipment operators { 
Farm wages, without board or r 
Sra $ pe 
Railroad wages (average, class | 
Road-building wages, common labor 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Labor turnover in manufacturing esta 
Accession rate, total..mo. rate per 100 « 
New hires... ..__- , Sell 
Separation rate, total___. 3.4 | 
Si binsheonmes Se ; 
ere 
Industrial disputes (strikes and lockout 
Beginning in month: 
Work stoppages..............__.. | 
Workers involved... aa t 
In effect during month: 
Work stoppages. _......_._. 
Workers involved____. 
Man-days idle during month 
EMPLOY MENT SERVICE AND UNE MPLOY 
MENT INSURANCE 


Nonfarm placements... . 
Unemployment insurance programs 
Insured vnemployment, all program 
State programs: 
Initial claims_......- 
Insured unemployment, week! 
Percent of covered employment 
Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted 





Beneficiaries, weekly average ‘ " 
Benefits paid_...__ $ 85. 4 | ; 
Federal employees, insured une: i 


Veterans’ program (UC X): 
Initial claims... - ‘ 
Insured unemployment, weekly 
Beneficiaries, weekly average | $s 
Benefits paid_..._____ $ f | . 

Railroad program: 
Applications_____. we 2 | 
Insured unemployment, weekly a | | 
Benefits paid : s.8 | 

| 


FINANCE 





BANKING | | 
| 


Open market paper outstanding, end 
Bankers’ acceptances 
Commercial and finance co. paper, t ; . 14 { 
Placed through dealerst 7 | | 
Placed directly (finance paper 


agencies supervised by the Farm ¢ 
, Se ; 1 44 " 
Farm mortgage loans: | 
Federal land banks_.-_..--- F 2 
Loans to cooperatives__...... joe f 
Other loans and discounts.......... 467 . . . 6 
Bank debits: 
Unadjusted: | 
Total (344 centers) ................ 
2 ("sa . 
6 other leading centers{__....- 15. 44 {8 | ) , { | B 2 7 
Seasonally adjusted :* 
New York City.............. | . 2 
6 other leading centers | is . f 
337 other centers.............-- . 


Agricultural loans and discounts outst | 
| 
| 


Federal Reserve banks, condition, end 
MOST, CUEERGD < cc inwsncosens a 18 , 
| 


Reserve bank credit outstanding, tot 8 77 | 
Discounts and ad vances - 


U.S. Government securities 
Gold certificate reserves__._.- 


Liabilities, total 9 ............. 


Doposits, total 9 -- - ‘ 
Member-bank reserve balances 


Federal Reserve notes in circulati: 
| 
Ratio of gold certificate reserves to de} | 
FR note liabilities combined ‘ i | 
* Revised. » Preliminary. ! Quart 
2 Excludes persons under Tempora Exter C 
extended duration provisions (thous 1961—Apr 80 and 40, respect 
June, 703 and 9, July, 542 and 3; Aug., 450 ar ept., 403 and « : 


§Rates as of Oct. 1, 1961: Common labor, $2.871; skilled labor, $4.24 
$3.884, I 
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1959 1960 1960 i261 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 — - — 
and descriptive notes are show: n the 1961 } | | | | | | j 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS I f year Aug Sept Oct No Dec Jan Fet Mar. | Apr May June | Jul \ Sept 
FINANCE—Continued 
BANKING— Conti 
4 
I } 18 ) ‘ } 638 7 69 ‘ 654 it 618 549 612 8 604 54 
r s 4 149 ‘ s 7 70 At 3 67 $7 
$24 6s 24 114 4su 614 82 tie 7 47¢ oie 453 549 30 537 557 
W 
; 2 Ai 12% t ‘ ( = ( 62, 166 
s ) ” n ™ ” RO NM » m4 in Me RA ON AA RO. 4 st ’ WO, 354 
64, SHY 4, 168 RB 7 4.044 44. 4, 480 
‘ ‘ 1, 54 1, OS 1, YOS 4 { i x iD 4, 83 72 $0 4 93 5 107 1. 847 4,7 
s 4 44 SN 2 wi R54 wl 4 R34 4 OR x $3 
1. ovo <A) ) st 11, 022 
‘5 5 i 1 1.7 $4 ‘ H), GIR 37. 408 am $y 390 ] 39, 712 40, 304 4, 41.00 
2 8,202 | 28, 627 £8 ( 29, 24 
Huy ), 930 6, 102 6, 389 6,4 6, 512 
I a7 4 68. 7 69 69.640 | 69. 278 ) ) H 69,787 | 69,638 | 70,153 | 60.913 | 70.171 70, 072 69, 551 70, 480 
( $1,174 4 | 31,861 | 31,972 ; ‘ 204 | 31, 531 $2,203 | 31,905 | 31,460 | 31, 769 $1,499 |" 31,476 | 31, 704 
“4 150 ; 3 571 3 M ; SAR 3 519 3. 14 7 853 3. 873 , RRR 4 10 3, 61 4, 006 
4 157 5, 02 wit 44 ), 486 
x4 RS R74 840 12, 844 7s tit 2 727 2 S 2, ROF 12, OM 3, 13, 13. 
19.4 "7 19. 380 W ” 1, 408 19, G82 
I i 1 +7, 40 ; $0, 504 $Y 1 ‘ i 187 40, 377 41,453 42, 234 42,93 44, 851 44, 750 #6, 114 
{ 0 a 18 1 687 | 20 49 st 0, 63 29 ) 30, 500 41, 39 31, O7F 13, TH 43, 464 34, 414 
M4 R02 Ww j ( 18 4 4. 904 863 | 2 8 | 25, 452 5. 644 | 25,667 | 26, 378 6,311 | 26,149 
' 1 650 a2 ) 817 ) ( 9 10. 858 10. 863 0. 837 10. 959 " sf 11, 700 
1 
] io 4a 4 07 199 
i 1.74 4 1.7 1.7 4.75 
‘ : 1 4.9 0 
{ ”. 5. 20 31 26 
( ; OO 2 " + x " 3.00 5 3.00 3.00 3.00 , OO 3.00 
I i 4 { 4.43 4. 34 ‘ { 4.04 3. o9 3.99 4.00 4.00 3.99 3. U7 
} 0 6. OK 6. OK 6. OF 6. OM ( 7 5.74 60 5. 5. 6 60 0 
( 
Oo 5. 3. 5. OM 2. 92 2. St 2. 78 2. 04 2. 84 2. & 2. 75 2. 78 «. 51 2. 84 
8 3. 34 3. 39 3. 3 3. 28 3. 23 2. OS 3. 03 3. 03 2. 91 2. 7¢ 2. 91 2.72 2.9 3.0 
| 2 4 ; 43 11 Z ; Z Z s 2. ¢ 2 74 y. ~ Zz 4) Z 2.04 2. 
1. 1.5 1 1 ; 4 4 wee 50 1.50 4.50 4. 5 ‘ 1M a 
-~ 2 ~ 2. 48 4" 2. 384 2. 408 , 4) 2 427 2 el 23 y Hs Hr Ze 
r | 3 ¢ . 4 3.43 , 30 3. 28 . 7 3 60 5. Ml 3. 77 
20), 874 y 2 2 11K 138 ” 21, 72 21, ¢ 21,652 | 21,84 21,8 21, 857 O48 
I q 5 ~ SA ) t 49 739 A 7 700 f Os 673 
CONSU MER CREDIT 
Short- and Intermediate riv 
) io i 1,344 1. ¢ ) 1,102 53. 906 +, O72 4, 300 4. 786 4 os i, SAY 
. { 5 4. . 42, 51 42, 591 $2,703 | 43, 28 42, 782 42,264 | 42,058 | 41,988 | 42,127 | 42,44 42,4 42, 636 
weit s & 02 7. 99 17.9 nO t 383 | 17, 26 17, 200 17,358 17.358 | 17,350 
{ { 1 t 10 8 10, 679 10, SS 10, 666 ] 63 0, 6R2 
1 s s 2 ” ; 7 ( wis oT i 2, 922 2, 92 2, GSS wi4 2 O05 = 
} wn 2 | 10. OF y2 1,154 | 11,153 | 11,192 | 11, 281 11,459 11,499 09 as 
J 7 0 7.318 37. 330 37. 368 a7. 38. 186 37. 700 37, 434 37, 462 37. 663 37, 638 7, 730 — 
s 41¢ 16, 408 16, 402 ~ 261 l Oo] 16. 776 16, 804 f 7 16, 7 
: ! 4) 11,147 | 11,141 i 10.914 | 10,787 | 10. 733 10. 768 10 Oo 7 
uy 3 754 ) R33 , a7 ’ sti , 863 3, 807 4. O37 3. uy 4.074 41 4 71 a 
i 4,009 ‘ 4,09 4 4, 2 4 ) 4,151 1,131 4, 133 4,13 4,151 4, if 4, 193 - 
R52 1, 84 1,8 1,84 <48 852 1, Si 1, 861 1, 867 1,8 1, 866 1, 866 1, S5¢ 881 
) ) J 21 ; 4 w 4,474 4, Sif 4, 554 4, 4,778 1,58 4, 90 ° 
2 ‘ ; 2. 4 42 1, 348 1,442 l 7 1, 634 1, 732 44 1, S80 o« 
x9 ) $ H ‘ 1,151 1,121 1, 092 l 1, 071 1, 076 1, Of 1, 076 7 
~ ) . ; M4 407 491 458 490 4M 455 
‘ t 2 1, 52 1, 599 1, 508 1, 491 l 1,472 1, 480 1, 468 1, 462 e 
} 768 11,714 l 4s 11, 7453 1, 923 2, 768 12, 239 11, S38 11, 848 11, O84 12, 263 12, 345 12, 23 12, 253 . 
i 1,311 1 f H 7 (, 272 1,3 { l 4,314 4, 381 4,417 4, 402 4, 524 4 4, 523 4, 5 : 
‘ . z ¢ z , AOD 3 l 74 3, 78Y 3, 703 3, 842 3. GO4 3, U7 3, GR2 3, O58 
2 { f f ss " { 74 72 624 tA 620 77 4 s " 
( 8 4,2 1, 28 4, 370 4, 463 8 4, 599 4, 037 4, 004 4, 096 4,274 4 4, 272 4, 288 
s M x4 661 “ 4 wt) 669 63 631 634 4 sy : 
( . 5 3, 2 ’ 3, 265 s2¢ .. 3, 34 2 2, 92e 3, 035 3, 210 3 3, 24 3, 211 
( 44 457 ’ $43 $28 44 44s 441 430 430 458 18S 
; ) 3, 270 3, 161 3. 148 3.111 3. 159 5. 27 3, S26 3, 420 3 427 3. 486 3, 465 3, 449 3, 43 3, 409 _ 
1) Q age fo ve of loans to domestic « ial t and after deduction of valuation 
M ed cla ior { ck ‘ vi la items are wn S e., before dedu valuation reserves 
Reserve BR lr le lata not show! arately $For bond yields, see _ a 
le] , han d —D are as of end of consecutive 4-week periods ending in mon indicated, except 
‘ ‘ n process of ¢ ‘ June figure which is as of June 30 (end of fiscal year 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 . 
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CONSUMER CREDIT—Continued 


Installment credit extended and repaid 
Unadjusted: 
Extended, total_.._.__. nil. $ 4, 08 { 


Automobile paper. 1, 49. 1, 487 


Other consumer goods pt aper 
ee cekamee . 1, 439 


Repaid, total............... 1 3, 617 
Automobile paper... . 1, 308 
Other consumer goods paper 1, 026 
ER RE ‘ 1, 284 

Adjusted: 

Extended, total. ......... 
Automobile paper 
Other consumer goods paper 
SE bbcbddneceounes 

Repaid, total 
Automobile paper... _. 
Other consumer goods paper 
/ - “eee 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 





Net cash transactions with the public 
Receipts from___- : Of 
Payments to 7 
Excess of receipts, or payments (— 6 


Seasonally ayes - arterly total 
Receipts 





Excess of er tre or payr nents 


Budget receipts and e 2 <meeane 
Receipts, total. _._....._- . 17 
Receipts, net 1. ‘ 
Customs... - 


Individual income taxes 
Corporation income taxes 
Employment taxes 

Other internal revenue and receipt 


Expenditures, total ¢__. 
Interest on public debt 
Veterans’ services and benefits 424 
Major national security R5R 
All other expenditures 1, 712 


Public debt and guaranteed obligati 


Gross debt (direct), end of mo., tot al $ W). Rf 
Interest bearing, total _. 28 28 
Public issues ( 14.20 |124 


Held by U.S. Govt. investment 
Special issues. fo 
Noninterest bearing 
Guaranteed obligations not owned 
uary, end of month. 
U.S. savings bonds: 
Amount ta ere end of mont! 18 
Sales, series E and 
Redemptions eure 


LIFE INSURANCE 


} 


Institute of Life Insurance 
Assets, total, all U.S. life insurance compar 


Bonds (book valne), domestic and fors 


tota 
U.S. Government_- 6. 87 
State, county, municipa! (U.S ; 
Public rita (U.6.). 
Railroad (U, 
Industrial te sivas Hlaneous ( 


Stocks (book value), domestic and for 


z 
; 


Preferred (U.8.) 
Common (U.8.) 
Mortgage loans, total 80. 21 1 

Nonfarm......... “ 6. 37 


Real estate 2 ¢ 
Policy loans and premium notes 4. 
Cash... feats 
Other ussets- 
Life Insurance Agency Management A 
Insurance written (new paid-for insura 
Value, estimated total 
Group and wholesale 
Industria! 
Ordinary 4, 2¢ 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Payments to policyholders and benef 
tf i” =n ‘ I $ 627. ¢ 
Death benefits 250. 1 
Matured endowments 


Disability payments . 1.9 
Annuity payments de 54 tl 
Surrender values._._......_...- 124 3 
Policy dividends__. 126. 8 

° Revised. * Preliminary. | End of 


o' Other than borrowing. 


FINANCE 


Continued 


* 


tion 


Vat 


Dec Ja 




















86. 82 sf 
$2.4 12.8 
64 l t 
14.3 13.8 
8 AR 
6. 44 
3 
+4 
3. 73 
PT 
s { 
:. 78 ‘ 
x 
' hd 
g 4 f 
“ 8 
147.2 ‘ 
4.8 
for net rece 
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: 1959 1960 1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 — 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 Monthly | | | | | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS aaa ~ Aug Sept. | Oct. | No Dex Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr May June July Aug. | Sept 
iverage 
FINANCE—Continued 
LIFE INSURANCI Continued 
eA 
$ 812 2 O16 2 sit 2A2 2. 942 2 934 
194 557 552 613 7 598 
is 274 "y 271 247 
19 $43 348 351 $444 
I ) 201 28 169 160 
( 462 | 11, 541 l 6 1, 580 1. 58 
MONETARY STATISTICS | 
| | 
| | 
' 
k.1 
$ in 7, 767 ” 8, 685 18, 402 910 ] 67 17, 441 17, 373 17, 388 17, 390 17, 403 17, 550 27 7,4 17, 377 
f 19 $07 512 ; 22 3 161 92 v2 254 $ 23 
z $7 ) 67 70 72 163 49.138 |140, 284 80,673 |133,075 | 98,118 13 42, 118 
9 97.919 ‘ 6 112 8 > 5A 2 779 209 3, 091 1. 704 1, 659 1, 857 399 246 
RR . ) “ 92 - , “ 92.00 *92, 00K x ‘ @), 900 |? 88, 400 
rh! tw fl f | f TO) 67. 500 67, MM tt a 67, 000 67, 700 
. 00) 13, 300 1K) 14.100 13. 7 mi , 1K) 12, 600 13, 100 13, 400 12, 800 600 
4 iM 4 000 4, OK un 4 400 4.3 WM AL 2. 900 3, 200 3, 300 3, 800 ROO 
t RIN 19 2 468 wv 4 } f 4 673 4. 188 4 670 4,508 1, S41 749 R32 02 
sé j std 3 999 ) 5 4 658 4, 502 4, 580 3, 363 3, 648 j 3, BRS 
2 4 4 14 14 ; i 4 14 vi4 914 914 914 4 4 914 
{ a13 { 2, 468 KTS au 4 2 ) 2 4 2. a7 2, 424 2. 473 2. oo2 , 463 
110 a4 He 5, oan : 4, 2s) 4, 40) $ ¥ 4 A) 1.Un 2.463 
) { 3 9 4 2 918 ; 2 ” } oR 3 O74 3. 580 3 834 sal Ro 
< r 29 9 0 0 2 ¢ ) 8 . 9 31.8 32.2 32.4 26 
6.0 "3 252. 2 ! 257 9 2 259. 2 259. 5 258.9 20. f mi. 264.0 ' 6.4 71.0 
2 4.0 ev $ y. $1 3.3 3.2 1.3 12 1.4 
6. 2 l 6.¢ 8.7 7 ( 4 6.9 5.3 2 4 6.9 6.8 af a9 
q 16, ¢ 2.9 242 243. ¢ 247.2 17.3 , t 249 250. 2 2A. 2 ‘4. ~ 1.2 s 260.8 
4 4 ms. 0 0.3 112 ’ 4.7 of 0.3 ‘ ‘ 8 112.8 
| 7 OX 2 0.0 106. 7 Or s og 0.7 11.9 7 th 116. ¢ ¢ g 119.5 
+4 "m4 7 Js. 3 Js. 3 2s 20.4 2s 2s 2 2s { Z 2 ‘ 2s Js 28 zB 
rl ( ( 60. { é 8 63.0 63. 7 67.1 68.0 74.¢ 0.¢ 7 73 4 
1.5 $t 8 34.9 35.58 4.3 +6, . 35.4 #4. 9 an. 7.7 6.7 me 
24 e 7 MH. ¢ 0 y 2 26. 2 2 2 2 26. 1 5 6 “9 26. 6 2%. 2 % 7 “x 
PROFITS AND DIVIDEND QTRLY 
a S + 800 3, 612 3, 513 2, 900 | | 3,965 | 
mT 349 } j 309 | | 2 | 340 
‘ 8 RO | | 70 | | 36 | 60 
- | | | | | 
‘ Pal 44 | } 2 —_4 42 
‘ | 4 | 141 | 21 151 
‘ | 04 | } 441 421 | 566 
738 | 832 783 | 712 | 
143 177 | } 1 44 | 165 
19% 11¢ | 104 137 | 
a yA] | 132 | | | a 103 | | »29 
t 
$ 7 l 131 47 138 
8 24¢ | 22¢ } | 18 191 | | 309 
} ; 25 2) | | 239 206 234 | 
| | 
‘ l ‘ it) | | 3 61 | 79 
118 119 } 191 Alt 254 429 
f { 435 487 | | | 42¢ 269 | | 37e | 
| | | 
2,070 1, 953 | 2, 302 2, OO8 2. 00 
| 
. 
$ 414 4 | 418 | | | 452 | 23 | 447 
| | | | | 
j | | 
| 
| | | 
SECURITIES ISSUED | | 
| | | 
I | | } 
¢ . 22 +, IST SOS 814 ist M7 1,774 4 2, 161 3, BVO 4,432 3, 404 824 
2 ; 1, ON 1. 4 1, Bod » 1 238 a 2 41 12 ; 2 iv 
”” 67 ‘ 619 778 s 4 472 529 l 1, 021 1, 49 al 
) 139 4 1 1¢ & rf ” 130 i 228 244 iM 
14 4 4 3 45 I ‘ 0 37 92 4 
a s4 mM ; 125 wy i wl f oY 2 1, 342 1.779 nn 
179 9 ) " 283 5 173 06 2st 481 ARS 13 
I | ’ Ww 14 2 l 28 17 34 1! 27 
23 2 21 a s 14 1 fd SS 7 161 1s 2 
I 1s lf s 28 23 10 14 ; 
( “ Si s 2 2 21 ‘ a) 1, 04 ~ 27 
| yz. 224 74 1h 24 24 149 228 97 191 118 243 19 
l iv 2,19 OH2 Swf 4 2 1,173 4, 760 1, 466 1, 161 4, OVI 1,71 B18 
65 $ $38 $4 32 Sis ‘ 4,009 434 348 2, 244 369 $42 
4 m2 te 682 343 4 4 706 600) 7 710 625 1, O35 413 
I I End of year qThe te “adjusted”’ denotes exclusion of interbank and U.S. Government deposits; 
} I t for demand deposits, also exclusion of cash items reported as in process of ection 
) f k "Includes B Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, an Los Angeles 
f ywn separately: Mexico; Brazil; Co- Olncludes data not shown separately 














Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 1959 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 196! 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS Montt 





SECURITIES ISSUED— Continued 





Securities and Exchange Commission 
New corporate security issues 
Estimated net proceeds, total! ; 704 8 
Proposed uses of proceeds 
New money, total 7 
Plant and equipment 07 { 


Working capital 18 25S 
Retirement of securities 1] 
Other purposes 68 
State and municipal issues (Bond Bu 
EMPEUEME.... .ccancecuase ' 
Short-term....... oe 18 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y.S.E. Members Carrying 
Margin Accounts) 





Cash on hand and in banks $ 7 “ 
Customers’ debit balances (net) __- 3, 431 
Customers’ free credit balances (net) gor 
Money borrowed_..._~-- : iililie 2. 58 
Bonds 
Prices: 
Average price of all listed bond N.Y } 
ha e RO, Bf 
OO” RY. 45 
Foreign . ...... 8 1 41.8 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
Industrial, utility, and railroad (Al4 
Composite (21 bonds) @*___dol. per $10 ) 
Domestic municipal (15 bonds 100. 7 
.8. Treasury bonds, taxable ¢ 85. 49 ne 
Sales 
Total, excl. U.S. Government bon 
All registered exchanges 
Market value--- $ 7. 6 
Face value-... . 1. 34 
New York Stock Exchange 
Market value _-_.--. l 34 
Face value 18. 59 
New York Stock Exchange, exclusive DI 
sales, face value, total § $ 14 
Domestic : 2F 
Foreign _ _._- 
Value, issues listed on N.Y.S.E., end of mont 
Market value, total, all issues§ 
Domestic on ‘ 
, aes : 7 1. 57 1 


y 





Face value, total, all issues §___- 18. 28 g 60 
Domestic bibs = 115 1 
ht IT ) } 
Yields 
Domestic corporate (Moody's) ----- percer 1 
By ratings: 
Ne ie . 1. 38 





, 
Baa... 
By groups: 
Industrial__....... inion ‘ ‘ 
Publie utilit . 
_____. See iene { 
Domestic municipal 
Bond Buyer (20 bonds). 8 
Standard & Poor’s Corp. (15 bond } 
U.S. Treasury bonds, taxable ; { 





Stocks 


Cash dividend payments publicly report: 
Total dividend payments I $ 











Finance.......-- ea 
Manufacturing_............. fi, 882 
Mining = 19 
Public utilities: 

Communications 

Electric and gas_.._. 
Railroad _......... cae 
Trade__. ‘, Siiliianens 
Miscellaneous ..............- ee 204 | 







Dividend rates and common stock 
(Moody’s): 


Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stock 


prices, 


Industrial (125 stccks) ecard 5. 8 
Public utility (24 stocks) __- 2. 
Railroad (25 stocks)...._._- : 4 
Bank (15 stocks) ; . 
Insurance (10 stocks) __. oi 4. 29 { 


Price per share, end of mo, (200 stocks) ¢ 163. 4 
Industrial (12 
Public utility 
Railread (25 stocks) __ 









* Revised. ! End of year. Annu 

§Data inciude bonds of the Internationa! Bank 
shown separately; these bonds are included i: 
bonds. 


1960 


FINANCE 
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Continued 
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1959 1960 1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 — 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 Mont | | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS tes mnie \ug Sept Oct No 1 dex Jan Feb Mar Apr May | June Jul Aug Sept. 
FINANCE—Continued 
SECURITY MARKETS— Continued | 
| | 
Stocks—Continued | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
; or 3. i } 1. 74 3. € 3. 49 3. 28 3. 22 | 3.15 3.15 3.09 3.16 0 +00 3.03 
I 3 48 $1 3 64 6 " 3 23 315 3.11 3.11 3 05 | 10 x rf 2 99 
i | 4 +84 3.64 1] =.) 3.7 1 4H 3. 33 B. 25 3. 2 3.1 3. 2 419 2.99 
t 4 ¢ t 7 6.18 6.1 73 t 7 4.09 4.84 5. OO 4.89 5. 07 08 4.87 4.90 
, 7 3 01 4. (x 4 02 4.02 3.93 3 92 4.78 3. 51 3. Sl 3. 54 3. 33 3. 27 +19 O03 3.06 
‘ t 2.9 2 87 3. 08 07 2.97 2. 7é 2.51 2. 50 | 2. i 2 51 2.49 2. 48 2.3 19 2. 22 
k 8 ) 62 g.4 ‘ 4 aes ee 8.0 all 9.60 , — 
‘ Ru 4.1 4. O8 11 tt ° 4.19 |...... ecco 
k t 4. 80 09 8) a SS 0 “ 2. 83 — 
] 
& I ( 4.69 4.7 1. 61 4.69 4.75 4.78 | 4.84 4.73 | 4.68 4. 66 4. 67 4.63 4. 6 1. 69 1.69 4.69 
12.78 | 204. 57 6.8 199.78 | 194.49 | 199. 54 12.81 | 212.98 | 219.89 | 225. 64 231.08 | 229.53 28. OF 7.89 237.88 
k f | 618. 04 624.4 598. 10 S82. 45 601.14 609. 54 632. 20 650.01 670. 56 693.03 | 601.44 600. 6 718. 64 711.02 
, 89. 71 ] ’ O4. 4 94. 37 92. 86 04.14 ; 4 102.79 | 107. 76 110. 00 112. 84 112. 61 114.1 119. 32 121. 20 
I . 61.14 | 138.9. 137.39 | 130.98 | 125.80 | 128.¢ 128. 29 | 130.44 | 143.12 | 145. 47 144.98 | 141.35 | 137.82 | 141.65 | 143.23 
& ( 
i | i 
ss 5 t l 54.81 53. 73 47 6. & 59. 72 62.17 64.12 | 65.83 66. 50 65. 62 ¢ 44 67.79 67. 2%6 
| | 
1.4 4.43 1, OF 7. OF i. 8. 80 W.2 63. 2 65. 71 67. 83 69. 64 70. 34 69. 48 69.1 70. 89 
( 63.9 74 ». 7E 4). 77 5. 25 7. 42 11 61. 4¢ 63.71 65. 77 66. 12 67.41 67.49 66. 24 60. 78 
( { 47. 21 is 1¢ 46. 51 45. 68 4f t 47.08 48. 06 AO. 8 43. 27 54.33 5. 29 55. 61 Ae ] 4, 82 
14 46. Be 48. ¢ 18. 64 47.34 47.8 49.78 52.73 55. 64 57. 06 59. 09 59. 59 &. 43 9.4 62. 19 
I “ l 0.19 28. 7t 27.77 28 2v $1.43 32.17 32. 93 32. 35 33. OS 32. 41 1.74 33. 02 
t ¢ 25.63 25. 43 5 6. ¢ 7.78 2. i ~w 0. BS 31.30 $2.91 } a5. 64 4.09 
, ( 09 64 xo 52.3. + y 7.12 59. 48 63. 94 64. 92 67.14 68. 38 69. 98 74.47 77.27 
$43 $4.81 33.8 33. 01 33.7 38. 07 42.34 42.9 42.64 42.97 43. US 44. 81 47.19 47.16 
$ i 768 3, 751 3, 4K 3,19 5, 2Y 4,139 4, 04 5, 275 7, 281 6, 533 6, 305 174 3, 668 1fil 
i ll¢ 11 101 if 1 3€ lf 160 242 as!) 224 154 108 149 - 
y 
‘ 4 t 1¢ 4.11 2, Bt > 7 2, 78 3, 487 4,176 4,407 5, 930 §, 205 4, 971 4, 293 4, 338 aeece 
8 ‘ 5 70 7 ) 1] 112 153 132 124 LO | ae 
% 64 t él 4 t 77 89 3 118 102 7 7 61 a2 64 
$ } ) ) 0.9 ~ 8] 202 OK 6.9 mM. 6 337.49 | 347.58 | 350.47 SRE 48. BE 60.38 B36R.¢ m 
" j 6, 388 é s 6, 458 478 6, i 6, 529 6. 571 6, 6 6, 727 6. TE 6. 847 A 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 











FOREIGN TRADI 
Indexes 
’ , $0" q $0 13 44 ” 
{ 64 j AS 8 69 s 68S “ 
1 3 23 22 2 
4 2 ws S 18 14 214 
) . ‘4 4 “1 i sf s 
2 ' ; 274 71 213 71 2 
14 ”) g P18 p 184 1 
) 8 8 , y ) ) 208 rp 10 p 188 1 
) 2 A) 181 p 128 Ps 
OF ) v7 » 120 Pp OS 5 
( ie] “ rs ) 
rt) } POS ! 7 ) ) 
) 12 ® ws re rs p 1 ) 12 ! 
Shipping Weigt 
O34 ! . ), 28 8 7 as 4 8 
1a { . j j 14 wT) 4 8 ; j ) 
Valu 
¢ A0\S8 ~ He. 4 3.9 1, 7 y 6.7 671 1, 934. 2 0. 43.8 1,698.9 
”) 16.8 ( ” ; & 8 1,606.1 |1. 889.1 (1,47 1. 671 1. 643.8 5 9 
, » ( j 19.2 |1, 76 1. 687.1 11, 655.2 |1 4 ! ) ‘ 
9 ‘ s 2 62.1 si 63.8 65. € 11 ( 
a 8 a4 ~ 8 ( RAK 458.0 ww. 8 $30 | . 
) 19 4 ~ 5 " 0.4 a { ‘ . ( ' ‘ 
8 2 5 34. 622 rf 19 9 " ; 
$15 mS <o 8 ref 302 7 $30. 1 ’ BY. 7 
\ 4s 138 im 8 oat 114.9 10.3 126. 4 14 114.1 ~ { 
{ " j mM 9g x0. 9 f s 28 170.4 174. 2 173 
I ‘ $I ice “ tegory ipments and all commodities exporte inder foreign-aid 
rog?T DD del . i , 
prog i i ca 
t in im be eS not q t ! pment ilitary and ¢ nomic aid) under the Mutual Security Progran 
I t r pment 
°N ‘ ’ I to Aug. 10% ’ : fre Bu ( ports 
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1959 1960 1960 1961 
—? otherwise stated, statistics through 1966 ; : 
d descriptive notes are shown in the 196! Monthls | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS svalaaer Aug Sept t No Dec Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Ay May June | July \ 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


FOREIGN TRADE— Continued 
Value—Continued 


Exports (mdse.), incl. reexports—Contir 
By leading countries 

Africa: 
United Arab Republic (Egypt Re ; 8.8 8 f f 16.1 1 7 8.5 4 
Union of South Africa 84 : ' 18 ( sg 1 »9 ) 

Asia and Oceania: 
Australia, including New Guinea 3 ‘ { ) " x 1 ; 23 
Colony of ayers , i f { { i . ; 
India { 12.9 { f 1). 2 18.6 12.9 8 7 36.8 
Pakistan.......-....-- 7 ‘ ‘ I l 21 18.7 12 
Japan _. ! 10.7 , , J l l 154. ¢ 144 
Republic of Indonesia é 5.5 ) f ' 6.8 f 8 I 2 10. 2 6.7 8+ 
Republic of the Philippines 22.9 24 { { 


Europe 
Ds onactiindnenoose 
East Germany ; 
West Germany geti i ; 
Italy. } 4 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republi lo 
United Kingdom. 


North and south America 
Canada .......... 1 88.7 269. 8 ~ $19. € 330.1 209 8 





Latin American Republics, tota 


Argentina........... Bait 19.3 7 7 0.1 $2.1 ; 5 
lili - { ‘ } 13.8 1 i 7 { 1 41.9 ‘ 
Chille_..... ; 11 j 8 6.7 s 0.9 20. 7 8 17.4 14.¢ 
Colombia 5 
Cuba dou 
Mexico oll cenit 
Venezuela__...._. ) ‘ 62. } 7 } l ( 





Exports of U.S 

By economic classes 
Crude materials ’ 59 215. 5 7 
Crude foodstuffs ) j 7 l 7 13.8 r 
Manufactured foodstuffs and be verage 0 ‘ 9 ; ; ) 
Semimanufactures@ 5 2 2 } 5 7 299. 9 tit . 200). 4 279. ¢ 
Finished manufactures s 


By principal commodities: 
Agricultural products, total ? 26 { 69 { 6.3 9 


, Cotton, unmanufactured 7 } i 1.7 ! 
Fruits, vegetables, and preparatior { 32.1 { } 3] 6.1 1.7 5 6. 7 4.2 87.2 33. 2 
Grains and preparations ) 11 137. 5 41 ‘ 1.4 15 138 161 187. ¢ 156. ¢ f 130.8 
Packinghouse products ; 1.4 : f i 14 6.7 23.9 31 
Tobacco and manufacturesA 6.7 ) a6. 74.7 1.8 7 43.1 1.8 l 6.7 6.7 +4 $1.4 

Nonagriculturai products, total ¢ 1,12 289. € 4 2 l 3 1,1 32.7 |1 l { ; l I 

Automobiles, parts, and accessori« l 7 ! 105 97 } 1.4 2 
Chemicals and related products§ 12 i4 i4 I l l l 151 
Coal and related fuels l 4 29 / f 0.1 24 33. 2 7 27.2 
Iron and steel products i 


. merchandise, total¢ ) 1 








Machinery ,.total§9? 


Agricultural - 

ractors, parts, and accessories I 2 } " 40). € J ; : 
Electrical 1 . 4. f R2. ¢ 8 Ri). l ( 5.8 RN 95.1 uh. 4 
Metalworking § 6.0 0.7 } tt ‘ 12.1 10.9 8 ‘84 10.8 
Other industrial 15 7 f : 83.4 84.8 66.4 84 } 185.1 18 189. 2 





Petroleum and products 
Textiles and manufactures 


i 
General imports, total are | 
Seasonally adjusted*. __- j | 
BY geogrs pte! regions 
Africa......- Sicpaiteliniates Wee 19.1 16] 43. ¢ { 16.4 f 7 
Asia : f | i ¢ 209 6.8) 167.8 5 41.5 202.8 | 231.4 
Australia and Oceania i 7 
Europe 
Northern North America 7 ‘ | 2 7 y 2 
Southern North America 7 Y 1.8 139 i 5 l ¢ } 
South America . 
| 
| 


By leading countries 

Africa 
United Arab Republic (Egypt Re 
Union of South Africa 

Asia and Oceania: 
Australia, including New Guinea 
Colony of Singapore 
India 
Pakistan 
Japan 
Republic of Indonesia 8.0 | ‘ 
Kepublic of the Philippines f | f 


Europe: | 
| . ‘ S ' 
| 


eee 
East Germany 

West Germany. { 
Italy _. 8 | . { ) 





Union of Soviet Socialist Re *~publi 
United Kingdom 


* Revised. 1 Less than $50,000 P , 
9 Includes data not shown separat ‘ ° Now 
q See similar note on p. 8-2! Bureau of ¢ 
o" Data for semimanufactures reports 

finished manufacture 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Airlines 


Express Operati 


Local Transit Lir 


lass I Motor Carrier I r 


Class I Railroa 
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1960 1959 


1961 


through 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1960 


1960 


1961 




















~ Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 
. . = . > ~ a, Sn ta ae Pa la hl oF Ar =] . . 
FOKEIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
ued 
‘ 2 241.8 260. 9 238. 3 240. 7 248.9 223. 2 208. 3 197.8 249. 2 212.3 263 272.7 
BK 204 200. 9 250). 8 78 276.8 277 2y 282. 3 295. | 44. 1 24. 1 274. 5 
a2 ) f 6.9 7 7 2 7.3 &.4 . 10.6 10.1 
; 47 14 45.9 4 { 42 ¢ 38,2 42.1 47.8 F 7.0 40. ¢ 
8 16. 1 24 19.8 y ] 21.2 15.0 11.9 6 13. 6 17.8 
8. 3 25. 0 22 36. 2 35.3 24 $2.4 20.1 25. 8 5 22. 4 2.2 
29.8 11 ’ 7.¢ f t 2.7 3.0 l 2.1 4.3 
3 , 33. ( 4.3 27.8 31.3 3] 4) 4 53.4 7 52 56. 0 
4.2 > ( ) 78. 2 76. 7 Ri a3.90 1.8 0.4 79.0 5 73 70.1 
1 2 1, 246.4 159.3 [1,156.9 175.9 ] 1, 036.6 |1, 235.3 |1, 045.7 15% 189. 0 
s 2 291.1 243. € 229. 9 219. 2 a 235. 2 210.3 237.4 202. 5 229.9 238 
2 143 142. ¢ 134. 1 146. 1 141. ¢ ‘9. 2 153. 9 139. 7 1s. 1 141.8 139. 4 180.3 
33.3 131 137. 6 134 122. 4 139. 4 105. 8 110 142.9 109. 6 25. 0 136. 3 
27 257 248. 2 234.8 233. 3 245 242. ¢ 234.9 228. | 265. 0 225. 1 267.4 253. 5 
4.5 438 126.9 112.3 25. 2 43) 411.8 382. 0 347.9 421.9 366. 6 426.8 410.3 
341. ¢ 318.7 344. € 310. € 2386. 3 292. 3 205. 4 nu7. 276. 3 345.4 285. 3 94. 5 314.9 
11.9 t 8 &.4 8.9 2 18.4 16.8 16.3 19. ¢ 16.3 17.9 
1.4 83.7 91.8 8 93.8 83.0 R2 RA. 76. 7.3 75.8 74.3 i1.¢ 
) 6. 8 32.7 25. 2 19. ¢ 20. 4 24 19.9 15.3 Ss 13. 2 18. 2 
11.3 412.3 ’ 41.¢ 24.8 39.7 28 3.7 37.8 2.6 25 38.7 37.1 
8.7 6.4 3 14.{ 13 12. 1 11.9 14.4 19.0 17.9 15.9 16.1 
x ) 2.3 x 8 848 RTO. RRS & f 814.1 700.3 RRO. G 700.4 R04. ( 874 
1 49 4.7 5.2 6. 2 2 ‘ 11. ¢ 9.0 6.8 7.2 6.7 
Fr 44. 2 30.5 30. 2 31 30.5 2s. f 25.3 24. 1 $2.3 32. f 37.3 39.9 
. 3.4 vv 2.1 78.7 ow. { 7 a4. 9 7 ’ 70.8 80.5 67.3 04.1 73.0 
24.5 85. 3 y4 23.4 a 33 26. 8 23.9 4.5 10. § 4.8 18.7 
7 ) 8 » 6.7 4 6.4 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.9 
a8 oe 33 29.0 29.1 2 2 25.0 27.4 27.2 22.2 0 30.2 
4 61. ¢ M.¢ 59.8 65. 2 1.3 53.8 48.1 62.0 53. 2 “4.9 59.2 
» 28. f 125. 9 122.3 119.0 135 141. ¢ 152. 0 137 147.5 123. 1 128. 0 122. 4 
+r . rant ' , ’ ' 7 es tc 
FRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
‘ 4 40 4 4 “a 34 
4s 25. ¢ in 455. 2 
4 . $43.4 175.8 45 413 y 
4 wf 2.7 31.5 
i 12. ¢ 12.3 
429.8 {84 u is 470 2 
| y 1.4 
RS 60,419 | 64,034 9, O57 ) 7 19 33 43, 331 57, 106 6, 636 8,011 0, 31 
s 718 $2,474 35, 1¢ 35, 004 s2 ; $ 30.459 | 27.002 | 36,004 32, B22 36. ODE on 1190 
® 066 | 10.786 | 10.9 11, 257 1, 043 { 10, 389 | 13,239 | 11,631 | 12,000 | 11, 783 
‘ s 4, 16 4,03 3, oF 3 8 3, 4 440 2, 829 3, 779 3, S71 3, 839 4, 282 
2,4 2,74 2, 547 2, 487 2,12 2, 254 2, 348 1, 818 2, 3S 2, 459 2, 380 2, S2t 
3] #18 21 8 21 300 0). OF 25 458 27, R22 27.18 32, 700 28. 033 30, 891 31, 022 
{ 420 1 ( 10, 62 6, 98 6, 78 11,9 8,17 10, 474 | 11, 57¢ 
& % a9 s l ) ) 3 i) 4 l 19. 5 19 
> - ‘ ‘ ‘ ) 603 644 ) 
22.2 2 8 t pe 114 121.3 6 
it 
r ins 7 
. . 4 
1.8 
~ x 3 189 ; y. 2. 10 y 8 
$ ' 4 ss 4 SS ; 
+4 ' . ‘ 
1¥. ; 14 ‘ 5 
329 y. D, 2 mn “ w2 2 
! ' 
O D 0 and Mar., Ju 


July 


Aug Sept. 
| 
) 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
> 1,250.1 
l 
] 
5 13.7 
a 
> 59 
‘ 4.4 
43.9 
2 ™ . 
] 6 
4 0 
a 7 
se 
{ 24 ( 
} 
) ‘21 ; 
2s 3s 
{ 159 1m 
234 24 
week 
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1959 1960 1960 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and tive notes are shown in the 1961 Mont | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS a Aug Se] ay 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICA 
TRANSPORTATION — Continued 


Class I Railroads Continued 
Freight teetings (AAR)—Continus 
Livesto 
ee 
Merchandise, l.c.1_. 
Miscellaneous......- 


Freight carloadings, ses. 
al 





adj. indexe: 









e ee 
Forest. products 2) ae ] | 


Grain and grain products.... 
Livestock 






Merchandise, l.c. 
Miscellaneous._...........-. 


Financial operations: 
Operating revenues, total 9 .....-. 1 
Freight anes 7 
= Saeind 
Operating expenses_____- 12 ~ ‘ f 
Tax accruals and rents. | ’ 8 
Net railway operating income ; { { { 
Net income (after taxes)t 


Operating results: 
Freight carried 1 mile (qtrly.) bil. t i 17.0] ‘ 
Revenue per ton-mile (qtrly. avg : 14 ‘ 
Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue 513 4 


Waterway Traffic 


Clearances, vessels in foreign trade 
Total U.S. ports. + tI 
Foreign vessels__. —— 
United States vessels...._- 2, 2 


Panama Canal: 
i ee m Aa thou t 1, 587 
In United States vessels_...-_- ! 1, 08 





Travel 
Hotels: 
Average sale per occupied room ) ), 47 { , 8 
Rooms occupied__-_- f 
Restaurant sales index- same 
Foreign travel: 
U.S. citizens: 
De rene 
Arrivals ___.. pad ; 
Departures - 79 | 
Passports issued and renewed ‘ 
National parks, eee 2 } . ss 
Pullman Co. 
Passenger-miles (revenue) 289 80 | 
Passenger revenues.....-. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


| 
Arrivals t 
| 


Aliens: 


Telephone carriers: 
Operating revenues ? -....-- jonen I $ 4 
Station revenues _......... 67. 2 sy) | 
Tolls, message 2 
Operating expenses (before taxes } { 424 ‘ 446 
Net operating income | 5 8 
Phones in service, end of year or mo f f 
Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegraph « 
W ire-telegraph: 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses, incl. deprecia 
Net operating revenues 
Ocean-cable 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses, incl. | 
Net operating revenues | 
Radiotelegraph: 
Operating revenues | 
Operating expenses, incl. deprec | 
Net operating revenues 


deprec 


CHEMICALS AND 


CHEMICALS 





Inorganic chem icals, production 
Acetylene t_ : 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (comr | 


Carbon dioxide, ee, gas, and solid. ' 3.4 | 
Chlorine, gas_......- m en 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HCl)---- .7 5 ) « . 
Nitric acid (100% HNO; ) ik , . ‘ 

Oxygen (high purity) I ra { { 4. ¢ 4, 718 " 4 618 1 538 
Phosphoric acid (100% 
4 Deficit. 1 Quarterly 
1960, data reflect 1 
Oct., and Dec. 1960 





P20; thou 6.8 
* Revised. 
? Beginning Jan. 
o’ Data for Sept., 

months, 4 weeks. 
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October 


Unless 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


























959 1960 1960 1961 
1960 = — —— ~s ‘nal 
1961 05, WE | | | 
: Aug Se] Oct No De Jan Feb. | Mar Apr May | June 
> . . . > who . . 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
. | | 
408 70.8 IRR 2 4.8 383. 6 HO 41 8 336. 0 375. 5 3 ~.8 372.2 
) 9 of 10.4 a8 t 9 - 10.3 &.9 10.4 10.9 
s 108. ( 416.4 358. 9 110.0 403. 4 4 356. 9 52. 8 sUY. Ss 414.2 434.3 34.9 
: 4! 45.4 44.2 49.7 43.2 $7 35. 1 3 41.7 4.6 55. 37.0 
" R97 RS. ¢ Re 89. 0 91. € RR 90.7 83.3 95. 7 7.6 92.2 92.8 
! ‘ 19 1,403.7 |1,350.1 [1,491.0 |1, 434.7 432.3 494.0 |1, 388.7 (1, 562.8 |1, 40. 4 [1,574.0 |1, 446. 
} 
| 
‘ 63.9 4.2 60.3 | 59.61 62.9 6l.¢ r¢ 54.5 67.9 58. 0 62.7 65.7 
1 RA. R24 85. 7 6 81 s/ 44 70. € RY. 82.1 OS 100.8 
1.9 1.8 1.7 Ty 2.0 1.9 2.2 1.7 1.6 1.7 1.8 2.0 
4.2 4.9 59. 2 61.9 53.1 2.4 1.2 44.9 51.7 A. f 46.0 
130.3 131.7 127. ¢ 129 130.9 134 137.9 136. 139.9 154.4 139. 2 
{ 45.2 48.1 4 $1.7] 43 is 0.7 39.9 50.3 41 41.8 
5.3 5.0 | 5. ad 6.2 41 40 48 4.9 5.3 5.6 
| | 
24.2 25.9 2 22. 4 | 23 2 27. 21.4 27.0 22. 9 22.3 2 
24 25.8 23.2 239 21 2 ; 23.4 26.9 22.8 21.4 as. | 
1.4 3.5 | 3.9 8 7 8 6.1 6.3 7.93 6.6 
g 4 7.0 7.0 7 6.4 6.8 &. 2 6.9 8 YY 
f 14 13.7 14 14 15.2 13.4 16. ( 4.2 15.8 14.7 
a4 rl 8.9 8 6.7 1 8 6. 8 Af 0 6.8 0.5 
108 | f 111 104.9 a 8 ) 101.0 101 5. 7 oR. 4 97.0 
: 14s 12.8 149. 4 13 ) 124.8 14 138.3 148. 4 139. 1 
24 i 24 2 ’ 20. 2 23.3 25. € 3 f 2 
{ ] ’ t wt 2s s 2 ; 27 l Mf 
& “ 4 ¢ 
{0 $ { 
{ { ; 42 ) 
8 2 2s } 7 : 
» yl. } 241 n 
2 424 44 274 ; 
- g . s ) 58 R¢ 4 
. &S s 4 SS 7.714 | &8 " 83,958 | 8 
~ 4 8 ( 146. f 1.7 8 8 
~ aa 4 x ( ( 7 8 3. 2 i 8 
‘ ~ a F ‘ { t 
{ i‘4 $ 41 454 444 473 47 
) “1 3 my Hus ; f s R42 4, St 
1 8 4.8 44 i 18 7 ‘ 42 4.4 0 
5 7 l f f 1 7 7.9 
1 , 1 1 
4 ‘ 43.9 4 10. ¢ 40.8 4). ¢ 4 45.1 49.7 l 
4 Ts f 71.8 7¥ 5.9 mi ¢ 
( y. 3 ) St 1. ( 4 4 27.0 24.8 28 28.7 
4.7 8 104. ¢ 8. ( st 8 81.1 93.1 7 104 104 
7 10.3 Hi. ¢ 24. ¢ OR. 30. ¢ $3. € 33.7 
10.9 10.8 8 a ) 8.8 8.8 ¢ ) 10.0 
, 11 8 1 f 12.1 14.1 13. f l 4 13.0 
yo ¢ 1 ( 1 ) ! ) 4 108 1990.3 124.9 129.0 132.8 
23 40.4 } ( ( 38 a7. ¢ 33. 0 
wt Jar Jur 1960—Acetylene-—1,096; 1,067; 1,148; 1,025 O82: OF 
. 4 withdrawals of ethy! alc l in 5,371; 5,029; 5,018; 4,740; sulfuric acid—1,615.8; 1,521.3; 1,641.5; 1,559 
n are based on Ju Dec. data 7 Data (except for alcohol) are reported on the basis of 100% « 
material unless otherwise indicated 
erly shown with industria! finishes § States represented are: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georg 
rennessee, Arkans Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma; also Virginia it 
st Jan. 1959-Jun 0, Carbon average A ccor g to quarterly reports from Virginia, nsumpti 
s 1 62.1: 62.7; 61.2; 60.8; 67.0; 74.0: 85.7 f thous. sh. tons 1061 Jan.-—Mar., 258; Apr.-Juno, ; 
ides data not shown separately 








Aug 


la 


19600 1 


Sept. 





Alabama, 
thly 
3 as 
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: 1959 I 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 196! MI 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS 
ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (utility and industrial), to 
Electric utilities, total 1 } 
By tuels....._- 17, 68 
By waterpower. -. 11, 48 
Privately and municipally owned $8, 238 
Other producers (publicly owned } 
Industrial establishments, total 7,104 
By fuels_...._- atid f ; 
By waterpower. . _. 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (E EI 9 } ‘ 
Commercial and industrial: 
Small light and power 8 
Large light and power , 
Railways and railroads 
Residential or domestic 1 
Street and highway lighting 8 
Other public authoritie 1 
Interdepartmen ta! 
Revenue from sales to ultimate cust 
Electric Institute) __ RS 
GAS 
Manufactured and mixed gas (quart 
Customers, end of quarter, tot 
Residential ‘ 
Industrial and commercial 
Sales to consumers, total ¢ 
Residential 
Industrial and commercial 
Revenue from sales to consumer 
Residential 
Industria! and commerc 
Natural gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quarter, t 
tesidential ~ 
Industria! and commerci 
Sales to consumers, total 
Residential 
Industrial and commerci 
Revenue from sales to cor 
Residential 
Industrial and commerci 
FOOD 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Beer: 
Production 
Taxable withdrawals 
Stocks, end of month 
Distilled spirits (total 
Production § 
Consumption, apparent, for bev 
Taxable withdrawals 
Stocks, end of month§ 
Imports 
Whisky: 
Production 
Taxable withdrawals 
Stocks, end of month 
Imports 2 
Rectified spirits and wines, product 
Whisky 2 
Wines and distilling materials 
Effervescent wines: 
Production . 0 
laxable withdrawals 
Stocks, end of month 2 
Imports rer 
Still wines: 
Production : 14, 22 
Taxable withdrawals 11.94 
Stocks, end of month 171 
 aetitiidltiens ‘ 
Distilling materials produced at wineries 28. 36 
* Revised. » Preliminary 
! Effective Jan. 1961, data formerly reported separate 
other appropriate classifications; prior to 196 1 ar 
? Beginning Mar. 1961, data include sak t 
3 See note ‘‘§” 
f i x } x 


tRevised data for Ist and 2d quarter 
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1960 1961 
| | 
‘ ) i Vi sun 
ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 
| 
| 6 3 rw, oan | & OA 8 
2 1] l l 2 13,8 H 13 ) ‘ 
! 4s 95S ts 
| 8 8 4 6, 454 — 
| Q ‘ 9 8101 | 58 g Q 
| g 
| 
| 
2 
| | 
| 
| 
me A a ann 
| | 
| 
| ‘14 X 
| 
' | 
AND KINDRED PRODUCTS: TOBACCO 
| 
| g g P R61. 5K 
| 
an: ‘ R38 
2 2 
| ; 2 2 : + : 2. 63 2 2. 72 2 
| “av 4 1S. 14 a. 3 2 l | 
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1959 1960 1960 1961 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 ™ — 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 — | | j | | | | | | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS Aug Sept. | Oct No | De Jan Feb Mar. | Apr May June July | Aug. | Sept 
¢ € | | 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 
DAIRY PRODUCTS } 
I +4 “4 8 4.4 3.9 a9 ti 117 132.3 135. 8 l 2 53.8 130.0 s 
‘ t ( ] 0 w¢ ny 7 29.3 s l s 2 8 249. 8 ‘ 239 
r ' im 618 616 é 6ll 6ll 612 612 612 612 612 614 6i4 
j ( g ¢ 1 7 ! 8 r { 4.1 139.8 147.9 175.3 1 ’ 148. 1 
- s 54.4 2 i SZ. 8 6 M7 106. ( 128 132.1 110.0 17. 
I 6.8 a9 16. 2 3. ¢ aR f 2.4 41.1 368. 3 406.9 2.8 4s ) 0 40S 
a) 4 ’ 9 291.7 oN 2 2R7. ( 3.5 302.3 324.9 | 357. 400.3 124. 18 438 
1.4 { 7.14 8.1 ‘ 6.8 f 6. ¢ 2 | 7.5 3.9 
| ’ 
8 4 401 43 158 138 8 134 412 418 422 411 408 108 413 
7 6.{ 18 6.{ 6.1 ( 8 a 
181.4 "yo 8 ! 160. 2 1 2 ( 1 181.2 M ne 252.4 213.9 ae ¢ 
& ] 7 1.9 7.4 6.8 
{ 9 2 203. 4 218 ] l 83.1 l 108. 8 ¢ ; 
3.9 ‘ 1.6 ‘ 9 1.4 
4 68 8 9 ‘ . 1.4 12.0 11.8 8 
( é 4 f ( f f | é l f 2 6. 2 6. 29 6. 20 
‘ v ® ‘ . ) 381 10,843 | 11, 168 12,278 | 11.04 ‘ 
ids s OS i R38 +, 488 4, 64 108 144 1 
‘ i s : ‘ : 
x ( . x ‘ f 6.4 a4 ‘ . 
( 10.4 y. 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PI cl 
68 R3. 2 S Ry 8 14 2 . 6.3 6.7 s 
$s 4 
4 B.2 44 
rn ‘64.2 
‘ 8.4 8.4 1 
2 | 1.14 H 1.18 ] k 1.43 1. 47 
l t 1 1. OF 1. 10 1.1 1.12 $ 1. 40 
. ) 2 11.9 13.4 12.0 13. 4 13. 8 2 4. f 4 
S 2, 1M ( 2, 809 
« 2 1, 439 
i 1, SSO 7 
‘ ‘ { 24.7 23.9 21.4 l 
. ” l l 1. 08 1.13 1.12 ‘ 1. WM 1.1 
4 ' l 4 1.0 ] 1.08 os 1. Of 
V4 
~ “ ‘324 . 
~ 5 74 
4.1 8 1.f { & 23 7 8 1.1 L.¢ _— 
6s ty4 4 f t¥ 6 64 6S te 72 6S os 
| | | 
4 mi i a oe See Eee ees gualisecuseseluoueusealiosenses 254.7 
y “ 0 3 212 4 l 130 o7 101 " 7¢ RN 114 129 o 
f i $3 2 $y 4s "y 77 71 76 63 l 69 70 ) 
| 
4 ’ 2 ’ x) 14 at 5. 126 119 87 85 77 83 7 
‘ ss 1 4 1, 334 45 7 4s 126 112 78 $ if 24 158 
ad "y 2u $21 272 +4 yi 241 271 16 204 126 L5t 102 
‘ a4 At) ‘ 1, 408 172 22 7¢ 1,029 S43 6l¢ 4 38 y 258 
” i 4 (iw xs 1 ‘ 4 144 226 190 03 6. ve 
‘ Ss s 079 O78 79 Os 83 O83 ON4 08. ON. O87 
) 1.4 3. 25. 20.1 ‘14.1 
¢ om 1.13 ( 1.11 l 1.09 1.09 if 1.12 1.1 1.1 1.12 1.2 1.21 1. 24 
62.8: 6 9.8; 92.7 1; 114.9; 94.3: condensed milk, 4.8: 5.0: ¢ ( é evaporated 
” ( , I 2 3 ).3: 202.6: 265.0: 245.1: 222.6: dry milk—whole. 8 8.7: 8 ).2- 8.8: 6.7 
fnew y . f hu 151.3: 157.9: 170.0: 184.3: 222 206.9: 158.7 
‘ J 19 lu 1960 are available u request 
t | ‘ } 30.3 St 1 int of pear] bark 
« 34.4: Ame l, | f 1001 
\ 
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1959 1960 1960 ‘ 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 __ ‘ 1961 
and descriptive notes are shown ir the 1961 a 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS . 


Aug Sept N de in Fet Mar \ May June July l r 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





























GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS—Con. 
Wheat: 
Production (crop estimate), total aoe bu 7 
Spring wheat... ............. I 
Winter wheat_.......__. Saag i | 724 { 
Distribution (quarterly total)... 8 O71 29 In bi 301 
Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, total I $1,711 1,8 2 2. Of 1 41.407 
a ; 29 S 42 25¢ (136 
| a RE Ce ic 31, 41 l ‘ I 1, 64¢ 1, 449 41,271 
Exports, total, including flour_........... ) 35. ( 18 8.5 . 0.8 19. ¢ 19.8 19.7 64.4 70.3 rl 59.7 49.2 57.4 
SY ea ..| 29.8 $2 4.5 18 { 12 9 $1 14.8 7.1 61.3 ‘8.9 27 45.4 ny 
Prices, wholesale: | 
No, 1, dark northern spring (Minneapo! | | 
$ per bu.-| 2.2 2 2 2.14 2.1 2.1 2 2 2. 22 ». 27 2. 34 
No, 2, hard winter (Kansas City 2 4 . 9 2 01 2 02 2 04 2 { 2 ( 1.96 19 1. 98 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis). 1. % 82 : 9 { 2 13 ; ( 1.78 1% 18 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grade 2. 2 2.11 , , 2.14 2 14 2 12 2 | f 18 » 91 1] 
Wheat flour: = a sayy Z 
Production: 
EE eee thous. sacks (100 II 20, 881 | 21, 2¢ 194 | 21, 804 49 2 74 | 21.800 | 22.678 | 21.28 22.722 | 18 744] 20. 7% 0). 381 |r 20. 78 
Operations, percent of capacity 1 { 89 , F a2 ¢ = Q 4 8 4 1 861! 87 RS. 1 
a thou tor 2 { { 44( 417 14 { 393 418 44 ve 380) 
Grindings of wheat __- thous, bu $7,571 | 48 { 0, 8 8 { 18 1,499 | 42.492 | 47.211 | 46.276 |r4 
Stocks held by mills, end of quarter . ia ine 2 
thous, sacks (100 lt 4, 6AE 1,4 ) 4, 849 4 1 
i cnncnditindsacntes 4 8 2 818 9 T 18 ) ; l. 64 2 O54 
Prices, wholesale: 
Spring, standard patents (Minneayx« 
Winter, hard, 95% patents (Kans. Cit , ‘ t 98 3 , 4 - ; , ne 9 
LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calves: | 
Slaughter (federally inspected | 
al ves | Q 8 2 ‘ 
Cattle | 8 
Receipts, principal market | 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-b« | 
Prices, wholesale | 
Beef steers (Chicago) i | 
Steers, stocker and feeder (K | ri 
Calves, vealers (Natl. Stock | | 7 
Hogs | j 
Slaughter (federally inspects | | 
Receipts, principal markets | 
-rices | 
W holesale, average, al! gr | | 
' 
Hog-corn price ratio (bu. of cor | 
to 100 Ib. live hog) . 
Sheep and lambs: 
Slaughter (federally inspe | 
Receipts, principal market 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corr : 
Prices, wholesale 
Lambs, average (Chicago 8 
Lambs, feeder, good and 
| 
MEATS | | 
Total meats: | 
Production (carcass weight, leaf | | 
slaughter_._.. . 2 | 5 
Stocks (excluding lard), cold st 
month. j { 
Exports (including lard) | . 
Imports (excluding lard | 
| 
Beef and veal: | 
Production, inspected slaughter ‘ | . { 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month ‘ { 
Exports. - { 
Imports... 2. 2 42. 
Price, wholesale, beef, fresh, steer car | 
(600-700 Ibs.) (New York . $ 47 | 8 144 { i K 
Lamb and mutton: 
Production, inspected slaughter { 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month ] { 2.4 2.4 5 17. 22 2 
Pork (including lard), production, insp 
ter. ‘ 1 81. 2 814.8 
Pork (excluding lard) 
Production, inspected slaughter ‘ S ' s4 x 2 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month ....... 268 y . 2 2M). 4 235. ¢ 2 j 5 26s. ¢ 239. 8 89 
Exports... ‘ | 8 i ‘ d 6. f 4.¢ i } 6.4 
Imports... 14. € 4 2 2 12.2 1.4 H 
Prices, wholesale: | 
Hams, smoked, composite. -._- $ per It 478 ‘7 $69 4 4 > 19 48 45/ 159 $54 44( 
Fresh loins, 8-12 lb. average (New Yor 448 17 18 18 $14 $ 4 " j { 
Lard: 
Production, inspected slaughter n 192. 4 . x8 184. 4 82.8 158. 9 19 ‘ } 184.1 
Stocks, dry ana cold storage, end of m 119.8 83.4 { { ( 2 
Exports. 2 H 4 { { 
Price, wholesale, refined (Chicago — 1 { 5 4( 8 : 5 2 
( r f Ww 


r Revised. » Preliminary. 
! Crop estimate for the year. 2 Oct. 1 estir 1961 ere Ju ‘NO qu 
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October 1961 


1959 1960 1960 1961 


























Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 nas 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 seaside i | | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS = Aug Sept Oct. | Nov De | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr May | June | July Aug Sept. 
, 7 leer) on wn . . 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 
POULTRY AND EGGS | 
( 404 l 623 Oe 718 638 18 477 378 460 491 602 632 ¢ oo 
49 201 43 414 353 01 208 268 229 206 188 209 244 s18 416 
» 3 113 1 SE 282 2 60 169 152 126 108 v4 106 128 18v 268 
162 16 150 151 149 148 1s 170 163 148 135 120 118 123 110 
I 
I ct 1.7 14.2 13.3 12. ¢ 13. ( 13.1 H 14.3 13.5 15.7 15.3 15.4 14.2 13.9 l 13.0 
‘ 474 rT) 483 49 “ t a0 49 49 78 238 365 314 2a 228 
lll 158 i 1i4 Ss 64 i 49 4 67 92 113 113 108 99 
7 O7 158 403 2 44 7 87 353 325 308 326 { sO a 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS | 
8 0.1 f ] l l 39.3 39.8 43.2 48.4 
wf . , . yaa | x 229 234 ] 22 212 21 
re g 3,14 
‘74 8 728 f 1 
si , 5 S28 4 1,771 1,712 is 
st 7s4 { ‘ 64 841 749 19 669 18 
f Os Hs iA9 478 373 7 378 f ; 
_ ~ “ | R7 AS ~ , “ 
t 172 7 150 8 17 8 . 
- 4, 28f i,2 4, 431 4, Sf 4, 4% 3, 22 
s ‘ SOS - ~ RS 44 4 
. ] 739 174 " 
% mS 68 64 . 6s ¥ 8 s 
XY j } 608 
g S {71 9 327 { 
uN { { ‘ 1 ‘ 1% 
r 0 0 ( { 
Lis) 062 Or Or OF 4 y, 
‘ ; $ ‘ 73 3 4 x 
~ ~ ” ~~ ae ba tn! ON O87 (ys OA s s 
“ s ~ 4 | 10,630 &, 997 9, 331 7, 699 8,8 
8 80.4 q 1 3 ~ ’ 209. 9 118 188. ¢ 205. 8 185. 9 38 220. 
. 7.9 ” 1 119.0 32.7 139 128.1 t 7 
$ iY a8. 9 14 2.4 4 14 162. 4 183. 8 170. 4 8 3 
4 48 ¢ 4 2 12. ¢ { 7 y 110. ¢ 157.8 Ik! o] 100). 7 1453.7 174. 2 142 
i i y. i¢ 10.3 148. 4 5s. 3 7 ’ 139. 2 128.5 138 132. 9 123 130 
2 4 3 2.9 31.4 2. f 3 ’ 42.8 34 40. 5 45.4 a6. € ¢ 
2 238 2 23. 23 24 24 257 267 267 275 27 27 270 
| 
FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS | | | 
| “8 he 34 ay a 0 Ww) 7 9 2.0 34.9 3 34.8 41.3 37.0 31 ¢ 
( 2 24. ¢ Qs 2 ¢ 7 28.3 24 2 33.8 20 29 f 30. € 27.2 8. 7 
; 25. 2 23.5 27 24.7 4.8 2h. 4 4.9 24.2 26.3 25. 5 31.2 31.0 3 29.7 
" 2 21 9 a 4 249. € 957.8 2 1 249.9 200 275.4 we s 310.4 20) 2 ¢ 
( f 4 161 1.8 47. ( ) 136. 6 v0). € 145.8 150. 1 155. 4 106. { 2.2 
3 34 339. € 0.8 1.58 338. 4 347.1 348 333. 7 349. 8 329. 1 71. { 374.6 
| 8 f 65.8 29 22.7 7 8 5 3 5 3.3 32.8 47.2) ME 42.8 
( € &.4 of ) 3 5 - 93 8.4 0.4 9.7 10.9 11.3 ] a9 
3.4 } ’ 16. ( . 4.3 84.2 RS. € 73.3 | 2.3 108. 9 ] 7 159.9 — 
‘ { ‘ 7 
I l he §Price for New York and riheastern New 
“ 1 ‘ pa- Jerse 
F or I r ee p. S-28 
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1959 I 1960 1961 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 | - 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961! Vl | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS Sept N | er Jan Felt | M May Jul J 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO-—-Continued 
. 
FATS, OILS, AND RELATED | 
PRODUCTS— Continued | 
Vegetable oils and related product 
Vege table oils (total crude and refit | 
Exports_..--- | 86.8 i 19 2 
Imports __..._- | i t 15.4 ( 
Coconut oi): 
Production: | 

Crude._....-. . | ‘ { $s 

Refined idan | 1 ) : ) 13.9 15. 2 8 
Consumption in end product 13.8 i 62. ¢ 60.9 
Stocks, crude and refined (factor | 

house), end of month | : { 80 
TT | 11.4 2 

Corn oil: | 
Production: | 

Orude......... i : 

Refined | S 
Consumption in end products { 9 ) 95 9 9 
Stocks, crude and refined (factors 

house), end of month i {2.9 

Cottonseed cake and meal 
Production ____ . H s 
Stocks (at oil mills), end of mont 0.8 | : ’ 
Cottonseed oil: i 
Production: | 
Crude _..- | 8 
Refined s 
Consumption in end product 
Stocks, crude and refined (fact 
end of month 
Price, wholesale (drums; N.¥ | 
| 
| 
Linseed oil: | 
Production, crude (raw | 
Consumption in end product 
Stocks, crude and refined tory 
end of mouth | 
Price, wholesale (Minneap« 
Soybean cake and mea 
Production | 
Stocks (at oil mills), end « 
Soybean ol | 
Production: | 
Crude , ewe | ‘ 
Refined ‘ ‘ 
Consumption in end product 
Stocks, crude and refined (fa 
end of month 
Price, wholesale (refined; N.‘ 
TOBACCO | 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate 
Stocks dealers’ and manu 
ter, total 
Exports, incl. scrap and ster 
Imports, incl. scrap and ste 
Manufactured 
Production, total _ 
Consumption (withdrawals | 
Cigarettes (small 
Tax-free d ne | 
Tax-paid evecne ‘ t | 
Cigars (large) tax-paid_- | 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, t | 
Exports, cigarettes................- | | s 
| | 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 
HIDES AND SKINS | 
Exports: | 
Value, total ¢ ” 5 
Calf and kip skins 
Cattis bides............. | f 5 
Imports | 
_ as ‘ { 5 
Sheep and Jamb skins_.............thou i 3 | sO4 ‘ . ' 
Goat and kid skins._.......- 8 5 
Prices, wholesale (f.0.b. shipping px 
Calfskins, packer, heavy, 944/15 lt $1 658 
Hides, steer, heavy, native, over 53 |! 13 8 8 { 148 $ 
LEATHER 
Production: 
Calf and whole kip.................thou t Ht ' . 
Cattle hide and side kip...thous. |! und | } 831 | 134 i 
Goat and kid_._.... saatinall thous. sk cL | } . 14 1 ! 1, 264 I 1 
Sheep and lamb___.- 671 838 { s4 ' { 14 i ‘ 2,8 
Exports: 
Glove and garment leather. __. tl . . { . 4, 903 6,8 f 7 i 
Upper and lining leather . { 1,351 4, 258 j 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, light, f.0.b. tannery sf 855 687 68 . fit f 673 68 " 697 607 
Upper, chrome calf, B and C grade t 
nery baat ; ! 3 1. 404 14 1. 44 x 
r Revised. » Preliminary Oct t ry [ 
1 Average based on 9 months (Ay D 2 Cro t Ir 1 t tems not 








Unless otherwise stated 
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1961 
| 
Mar Apr. | May June July 
7 47. 021 48, 670 ), ORS 42, 157 
51 41,244 | 42,211 | 42,554 6, 778 
4,91 4,79. 5, 490 6, 235 4. 682 
7 24 528 605 $4 
47 458 441 604 sy 
2 179 13. 169 139 
13 133 133 13. 
14 146.7 146.7 46.7 14 
134 4.4 4.4 134.4 134.4 
; 
138 4 
8 f 68 
t 644 & 
R3 ‘ 
5 7 ~ 
% 4 RN 
‘ 751 ; ~ J 
t } 7S 8 % 
7 t su 7, 77 
, . 12 8 
} . | e 
) ) ) 8 s 
x 68 t 
t 17 i H 
‘ ‘ 60.7 ‘ . 
6S 
l { ” . 
b wt 


& 488 


168 


Sept 
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1959 1960 1960 1961 


Unless etherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 196! oe 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS - Aug t N De Fet M \ May Jur 





METALS AND MANUFACTURES 





IRON AND STEEL 


Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excl. advanced mf 1 
ferroalloys): 
Exports, total 9 ............- .-thou 1. tor Bf RF 1, 194 } 1, Of 7 1, 31 1, 579 
Steel mill products _- ‘ 140 
nacttineccscbsenccces { ) sé { 





Imports, total 9 _.....- jowauy { ‘ 9 1 - 
Steel mill products... : f 2K a4 x ) ) { | 2 55 77 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Production and receipts, total 
Home scrap produced __ 
Purchased scrap received (net 2, 421 


Consumption, total . 
Stocks, consumers’, end of mo 
Ore 
iron ore (operations in all U.S. district 
Mine production. ; I 1.9 { 8, 78 \ ) } 3, 332 3, 2 r3 f 8, 538 s 
Shipments from mines 4, 890 l ; : 5 
Sar 








U.S. and foreign ores and ore 
Receipts at iron and stee! plat 7 . . ) 14 ag ) ) 
Consumption at iron and steel | t . f 5 } 8, 54 s 
Exports _- 

Stocks, total, end of mo 
At mines 
At furnace yards 
At U.8. docks 


Manganese (mn. content), gener ! | 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 
Pig iron: 
Production (excl. blast furnace pr 
roalloys) | 
Consumption a 
Stocks (consumers’ and supplier j 


Prices: 
Composite aie $ 
Basie (furnace 
Foundry, No. 2, Northern 
Castings, eray iron 
Orders, unfilled, for sale, end 


Shipments, total” 
For saleo" 
Castings, malleable iron 


Orders, unfilled, for sale, end of 1 


} 


Shipments, total _ 
4. ee 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufact ures 


Steel ingots and steel for castings | 
Production abet thou 87 . R38 458 868 f ; 6, 414 6, 239 7, ORE . 8, OS 8 552 g 
Index l » | . 7 ; ) ; & 07.1 ss 
Steel castings: ‘ 
Orders, unfilled, for sale, end of mo.* 





Shipments, total - ee 1 { 3 " 
For sale, total ) \ ‘ ; 74 ra 
Steel forgings (for sale 
Orders, unfilled, end of mo 
Shipments, total. - { ‘ 4 ) 1 
Drop and upset... .-- Rg ) f 67 64 69 64 70 7 4) ‘ 
Prices: 
Composite, finished steel (carbon $1 OF 
Steel billets, rerolling, carbon, f.0.b 


ys 0698 HOS HOS 0698 0608 O69 0698 WG 


Structural shapes (carbon), f.0.b. mi $ per 0617 617 o ' 
Steel scrap, No. 1 heavy melting 
Composite (5 markets) § ‘ $ per lg. tor 39. 23 } » a | 28. 33 2 3. 3 , 8.9 36. 6: r3 
Pittsburgh district ____- : 40. 00 a a0). 5A 2s 2 27. 3 32 00 57. OK 35. 00 37. 00 7 


Steel, Manufactured Products 

Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types (for 

Orders, unfilled, end of mo thou 2, 004 1, 609 1 1,2 1.2 { 1, 52 1.623} 1 9 

Shipments. --......... . I 7 892 { 17 60 f 1634) 1: 1797 | 1959] 19681] 1° 759 

Cans (tinplate), shipments (tons of met Or : 
sumed), tctal for sale and own use 

thou h. t 412 402 603 419 2 220 292 a7 4 37 416 455 ‘7 

304 349 334 108 


Food 
Shipments for sale 


Steel products, net shipments: 

Total (all grades). ..............thous. sh. tor 5, 781 5, 929 72 4, OR 1,944 4, 51¢ 4, 116 4, 638 4,2 5, 047 13 6. 048 6, 134 
Semifinished products 239 55 { 3 179 Ff 171 F 171 217 1 s 
Structural shapes (heavy), steel piling lo ; { { $67 Y 08 321 $77 437 440 378 { 
IP pot lo f { 3 37 3 478 458 488 189 { 
Rails and accessories __. i l 9 § 

















* Revised. » Preliminary. I 

9 Includes data not shown separately 

o Revisions for 1959 are available upon requ 

*. New series (Bureau of the Census). Monthly data prior to Aug 


request. 
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1959 1960 1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 = 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS Aug t Oct No De J Fet Mar Apr May Jur | Ju Sept 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES— Continued 
IRON AND STEEL— Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products— Continued 
i mA4 . Si i f Hoy (2 758 ao wee 929 793 “4 
t 4 i" is 44 4 43¢ 402 47 470 2 576 {Ni 
I 8 ‘ ; 208 229 7 is i 4] ae] 237 22 238 24 2 
( ) RS 84 & st 77 9 88 0 108 a4 ) 
I } ) RN ) | 4s. 4 4 459 42 44 SO) 739 t x 
Vv ‘ is 243 14 24 204 82 19 1m 2 tit 209 2 a 
I 1s 71 5 1 363 408 28s 40 Pm 24 60 43 6 
‘ 2.4 1, 064 2. ( 2.039 s4 f " 509 1, 82 1, S&Y 2 2.319 SAY 2 3. 
{ 604 MM) 5 &] Ax 1 4%. 454 49] 20 650 4 632 
( . yt 94 Pa 004 OE sti 872 743 847 885 ] 1,079 ~ 1, OF 
I 
e) { 9 13 29 2ny 249 tS 2 206 309 392 298 for $N 
64 2 2 262 i 292 319 i of 2 $59 . 
B 2, 33 2, 38v 2, S2t 2, 291 2, 278 2 2. 392 2, 378 2, 458 2. 415 2, 517 2 378 a 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 
: 
s 67.9 173. 0 162. 9 167.0 If 2 ( ‘ 138. 6 152.0 144.6 157 159. 1 4.7 67.0 
2 3.0 { 32 29. ( 25 29 25.0 28.0 30.0 4.0 4.0 a». | 
2 4.4 lf 1.4 as Rf 2.4 6.8 17.1 15.3 
I ye | y. 7 4 ; 4 ; 4.2 3. ¢ 4 
} 7 20 s 22 2 f 2 23 5 6.9 13 44 
_ ~ 2 2 ) 248.4 2 l 259 291.4 ONT. 4 77.9 2h. 4 252.9 24 2%. 0 2 
~ mr 2K Jn 2tun 2K 20K 200 2600 2K 2K 2h Jin 1 2550 
*s iw Mee! wy Hy s 4 t 44 me ‘ 2 425.0 423.2 374 
é ‘ 253. 2 246. 4 236. ¥ ».4 24 gL 2s 268. 6 205. 3 4. 3 2 
17.4 ‘ MG $4. ( s. 4 2:.5 4 124 43.2 7 159. 2 
( ZR 62. 1 63.8 f 4 60.8 l 62 60.3 63. 3 (4.4 4s 
( 
~ . ”.9 j 00.4 ~ 8 j gS ~.4 ”».9 2.4 8.9 SY &.8 
R " ¢ ‘ 4 128. 2 ; ) 9 4 wf 4 } ™» 47_ 8 ts ) 2 0 
66.4 j ) ) 99. ¢ gy . 3 2 " ‘ 8s ) 
‘ ‘4 4.5 $s $4 $2 2.4 H w.4 
2 < ai. t 20. ¢ “ y 24 1s 2 44.2 25. 8 24.9 5.4 i 
I a 
I 47.9 45. ¢ 2 36.3 is. 3 2t 2 ( , 3.1 28.2 36. ¢ oF ) 0.4 ’ . 
. ) 3 6.¢ 7.1 ( 6.0 4.8 5.1 4.4 2 4.7 4 - 
I 
I f 78.4 i 4.7 47.2 6. 1 62.0 77.4 1.9 5.4 49.4 465.8 _ 
I ; s 42.9 37.2 $4 4 14 44.58 7 3b. 4 3s. ¢ ‘ y. ’ 
+f 2.5 s 114 US. ¥ 108.5 m WW). 2 4 121.2 141.5 147.2 83.4 ; ‘ 
4 L¥s ~ 26. 4 219 228 225.8 229. 7 l Mf ls2. 3 t o~ 
*s ! 9 s 8 100. 4 9 "8 | 72.9 1m. 9 ~ -.3 +t = 
~ 2 yor ti si Qui 200K Pat | 2st 200) 2800 200 SOK sew yw 3000 
( | 
( 4 44 4568 f.-cccccclocceces 445 S61 2 
i ot s 361 40" . 
y ” ™~ 195 2 21¢ 
| 
~). 2 R ¢ 8. ( 2 23.2 20.8 24. ¢ 22.8 22.9 19.4 2 - 
‘ i.e 41.( | 8.7 $t $¢ 35. 2 8 38. 7 $N $4 . 
I 29.4 5 24.9 22 26.1 26. ¢ 25.8 26. 8 37 32.8 23.1 7 ° 
( x s ”».9 26.9 a6. 0 83.3 77.2 83.7 79.7 R83. 4 89.1 [Ae 4 2&.. © lewouascclebdeuess 
| 
| | 
4 144 0.9 156. ( 146.9 45.1 7 129 125.7 115.0 112.4 110. ¢ 119. 5.9 _ 
| 
R 2 13¢ 6.7 139 1 ) g. 2 183 187.0 194. 7 195. 6 195. 1 193.8 . 
( M4 128 4 5.1 { 107.7 4.4 4 1.8 4.8 109 110.6 06.4 ) . 
14 ‘ 44 45. € 43. 6 2.2 4 42.8 41.f 41.0 sy 39. € 41.2 44 » 
I 119. 1200 1200 1200 12K 1138 1x 1100 1100 1100 1100 1100 110 “ 1100 
I “ 
SUN 1, 169 1,001 12 802 1, 188 319 223 391 5 ecece 
Ba " 6. 3, 201 3, 262 23 3 2 1, 998 2, 261 3, 046 3, 02D 4, 004 ° 
} 2, Om 1, 800 1, 815 1, SK 1,7 1.730 |} 1,900 1, 935 1,915 . 
A 271 20 230) 2b. 225 220 | 230 250 250 2 
( " 6, 448 6, 710 600 47 4.9 5,965 | 5,505 | 6,490 6, 860 6, 970 6, OW * 
I 819 4 3, 200 3, 03. 2, 84 3,680 | 3,570 | 3,900 4, 380 4,420 3, 920 . 
Ex] t 114 l 19 22 79 125 17 305 32 30 x0 » 
ck 23,714 | 22,7 22,910 | 22,790 | 24,798 | 23,935 | 22,610 | 20,645 | 1! 18,600 | 18,000 |? 22.470 #3 
l l 1.0328 | 1.028 14 1.0038 | 1.0098 | 1.0340 | 1.0708 | 1.1003 | 1.1455 | 1. 162 1.1978 | 1. 2185 
Zit | | 
a 4| +363] 34 30.7] 21] 20] 3 40.3 3.8} 432] 381 399.6) 40.1 35.1 | 39.0 eis 
Impe 
O 1 38.0 B5. 7 10.6 30.4 3 27.1 30.0 29.7 39.4 25. 5 33.3 41.8 8 . 
i k l 10.1 8.1 17.3 7.9 11.2 12.2 6.2 7. € 1¢ 7.6 10. ¢ 10.9 4 » 
Cor 
oO 8 53 48 6.0 ay 8 x1 7.4 +) 6.8 6.6 7.1 5 — 
I t 7.9 18.6 18.2 19. 6 19.9 17.8 17.3 18. 5 15. 6 18 16.9 19.3 21.1 15.3 |..-..---|-<<<-<0 
r Re r I 1 u content Monthly data are > Basic metal cont 
express¢ » 1 iluminum content is about 93° *Consumers yndary ter tocks of lea 1 refinery shapes and in copper- 
f GSA base scrap 
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1959 1960 1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 196! Mor 


edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS wares 


METAI 


Aug Sept bot x Der la Fe 





t 


Continued 


AND MANUFACTURES 





NONFERROUS METALS AND PROD.— Con. 
Zine—Continued 
Slab zine: 
Production (primary smelter), from dor 
and foreign ores__. thou tor 66. ¢ f 69.4 { be f 69 68. ( ( 
Secondary (redistille d) productior 4.8 7 14 { { ‘ 18 ; 
Consumption, fabricators’ } ; 
Exports a l 
Stocks, end of yes ar or mo 
Produce smelt: rT (AZI Lhe Rg f ’ 1 6. 4 ? ) 9] 
Consumers’ l 











Loui $ 114 ( 1248 


Price, prime Western [ 
HEATING EQUIPMENT, EXC. ELECTRI( | 
Radiators and convectors, cast iron 
Shipments -mil. sq. f t 8 ) l 
Stocks, end of year or mo § ‘ : 9g ‘ ‘ 
Oil burners: | 

r es , ns , , . i “7 

| 

] 

| 


(dt. 


Shipments-........... 





Stocks, end of yer - 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking 
Shipments, total (excl. liquid-fuel typ« 69. 8 
aptbbstehuvcduacd ‘ 1 


Stoves, domestic heating, shipments, tot 8 

Gas f 
Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gravit 

Sapenente, totalt j t f 5 











Ga 
Ww ater heaters, gas, s shipments 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


1s, blowers, and unit heaters, qtr! | 
‘Fans and blowers, new orders . 
Unit-heater group, new orders | 
Foundry equipment (new), m 
mo. avg. shipments, 19 19 " { Rg 8 | 
Furnaces, industrial, new orders, net 
Electric processing | 
Fuel-fired (exe. for hot rolling steel | 


Material handling equipment (in 
orders index 
Industrial trucks (electric), s 
Hand (motorized) 
Rider-type _. 
Industrial trucks 
shipments 


and tr 


ictors (g 


Machine tools: 
Metal cutting tools: 


Octotl 


Orders, new (net), t« 
Domestic 

Shipments, total. 
Domestic _. 

Estimated hac klog 





Metal forming tools: 
Orders, new (net 
Shipments 
Estimated backlog 





tal 





Other machinery and equip., 


qtrly.s 


Constructi on 


lecte 1 


machinery (s 


total 2 = 
Tractors, trac Klay ing, tot 
Tractors, wheel (con. off f 
Tractor shovel loaders, integr 
(wheel and tracklaying types 54 
Tractors, wheel (excl. garden and t 
off-highway types) r ; 13 
Farm machines and equipment ( 
excl. tractors....... . 2 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive replacement or 
ments t 2, 291 144 2,8 2 ft 2 1,4 i , 
Household electrical appliances 
Ranges (incl. built-ins), domestic 
sales. 
Refrigerators and home freezers, out} 











Vacuum cleaners (standard type), 


W ashers, 


sales billed (dom. 


and 





R vl io sets, production §_- 


combination 


levision sets (incl, » pre 
E le etron tubes and semiconductors, f 
inde 


Insulating materials, sales billed, 


1947-49 ( { 
Motors and generators 
New orders, index, qtrly 2 f i i 
New orders (gross) 
Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 l i ‘ ) 2.4 Is 11.s 
D.C, motors and generators, 1-206 . 1.9 - <5 























* Revised. » Preliminary A verage ‘ tua] mar j Include t rat 
prices for other days. 2 Quarterly erage See te mark tE fle f fu i t st ble with earlier t I 
* Data are for month shown ‘ Dat 
oc Ineludes data for built-in gas fired oven-broiler 
included in figures above, totaled 21,000 units (4-burner ex totaled 
t Revisions for gas heating stoves Jan.—Jur 4 1 wart f t 59 5 i 
1960) are available upon request le f 
@ Beginning Ist qtr. 1961, data exclude new orders for ga 
furnaces; comparable data for 4th qtr. 1960, $15,900,006 
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1959 1960 1950 1961 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 — 
and descriptive notes are shov in the 1961 - chic | | | | | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS wtaiense 4 Aug Sept. | Oct Nov Le Jar Fet Mar. | Apr May June July Aug Sept 
¢ | 
+ ] i | { 
eT . . > T< 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 
COAI 
tn i ‘ 678 1,f 1 si) 1, 7 1, 468 1,19 1, 447 1, 372 1, 20 1, ot 1, 423 
s +3 ) 19 7 "y 11 64 Us l 247 178 173 = 
; 1] l i 154 ] 1] 134 SY 107 l ¥ 159 CS) 7 
| . ( { 7. 55 64 RS 8 34 8. iM RM oR, AG 7.47 27. 47 27. 64 27. 7¢ z 
] 45 13. 608 l4 is 14. 09S 14. 008 1. OYE 14. 420 14. 420 14. 441 14.420 11. 971 11. 970 12. 40 12. 460 
{ ’ i, 681 { " 7 41x ; xO 3 ’] 29 AT ® O70 lel) “) ), 2% 34, 250 3] iT 26, SOL 37 . 5 2 
1, 697 8, S24 7, 453 40, 159 v4 7 444 4, 70 40, 230 M0), 471 *®, 425 27, 966 28, 24 1), R54 
I i ‘ 4,484 | 14,698 | 13,658 | 14,304 | 14,654 673 | 16, % 14, 73 14,773 | 13, 500 13, 722 14, 201 336 
\ ss 4,423 l x2 1! “ 12, 929 12, % t 13.7 12, 403 13, 421 12, 969 13,137 |712, 934 at) 
8 6. 7 672 ) 6 7 ; 4, 792 5, B45 5, 495 6,153 | * 6,27 6, 50 
s 4 1. 6l¢ 1. O78 609 720 SAE 1,060 3, 097 2.27 1,909 1,193 1,010 1, 007 1, 710 ia 
4, 458 76, Qe 76, 73 44 | 69.194 | 66,463 | 65,183 | 65,007 | 67,893 | 70,698 | 67,139 | 69, ¢ 48 
$8,244 | 49, 334 SI] l 52, 4 47,157 | 45,24 44.627 | 45,017 | 46,937 | 48,360 | 46,951 | 48, 45 
1¢ 2 tm 679 +, Oe 23, 2 | 91. 477 *), GSE ”). 158 19, 640 1). HO 21, 788 19 ) » ] 
x 1,28 l ‘ l S 11, O83 11 4 +110, 484 ), TRO ) 1 9, 332 9, RHQ 9, 931 8. 40% R. OF 
5 f TRE sO3 821 s (wie Tl & * 1] 454 ” ‘1 62 in 
4] SAK 448 7¢ RS 867 1, 868 1 9 2 541 3, 302 3. 402 7 : 
t 6.87 s 17. 21 ] i 44 17 wt 17. 38 17 16. Sé 6.74 8 16.9 e 
i ¢ 4 144 | ‘ 149 149 149 7 18 oe O18 \ 
6x ( 769 se wT 7 929 7. 922 7. 828 7.27 7. 209 7. 2h 7.2 + aM 
COKI 
a4 2 62 ‘ f ay 72 2 R 
‘ ss / 5 SUT ii“ s 4 ” t 4 7 4 4u 4 v1 { 4 4 
‘ | Z 4s ] » l 23 
#28 4 4 ~ 4,78 4 r; { ' { 4 358 4 1 
s $ 3, 404 . { I / 4 2 G28 RR ® 
, , 2 6 1 29 14 ' g 14 ‘ 
® 4 ‘ l 1,111 
~ t 2 t 4 y 4 27 4 
| 
PETROLEUM AND PROD rs | | | 
| | | 
( | | 
a74 S $ s 8 2, 426 RR 1 9 1. OF 1¢ 2 1 734 1 
Z 4 i7 y. i; 2 y. 4 Z Z ] 2 
24 9 8 5 236. 8 251 234. ¢ 249 230. ( 
8 s a4 s 5 5 . mf 81 78 ss ss 8 
a 8 , 2 14 é WR AR 
{ f 219.8 2 f l l « 
. ‘ ‘ o” 9 ) ; on } 
s { . ~% & 43. ¢ y.. y. . 
2 1 2 2 2 
( S a on 4 = 49 14.8 2 , Rx 
~ ‘ ] is 5 a oun. ¢ — Ont). ¢ f 278. 2 28 
4 4 
) 4 f 2 1 1 { is 
‘ r } 29 1. ¢ { 3.4 2s¢ 272. 4 s 
. a 4 ' f - 
& 4 5 I 8 a8 18 1 1 ( 2 8 2 
4 é é ) m4 74.9 66. 4 ; ; 
40.8 1s l a9 1 9 46.1 f 
* _ ss » » s “| | am & ms ] ‘ s » 
¢ - F f & 6 
S si é 1 6.8 i ¢ f 10.4 5 : 
a 8 ) x . 9 f 17 y 1¢ 16.4 
”). 2 « ~ ( 8 } 208.8 8 4 2 67. 1.) ® 2 5 
4 $s { a y. 5 & 2 1 14 rT a4 at 4 2 1 2 
5 4 9 é ‘ ~ q s1.¢ { &.2 41.4 
e a 4 503. 4 1 5 9 
| | 
t | 
’ ( H.¢ 2 8 l ® 127.¢ 118. ¢ 12 123. 2 l 
2 j l 1.1 l 
ve g - 7 4 8 a8 x 208. 4 s ISS 5 
2 5 { ( ( 1 4 14.2 14.2 4 " 
‘ € 5 2 12 1} 12 12 l 
2 218 o1¢ 213 2 214 211 2 201 y. bp 22 | 206 214 vi 
| | | | | i 
H48 180: 39,306 ( 6,4 7RR: 25.419 
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1959 1960 1960 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 196! Mar 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS . \ ‘ Oct N De i Feb. | Ma Apr May im 





PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 





PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS — Continued 
Refined petroleum products—Continned 
Aviation gasoline: 

aS , mil. bt 10.3 ) df 9 g ) »4 10.1 9 

Exports... nohabed 1.1 ) \ ; { r ; 

Stocks, end of month__._...--_-- 13.4 12. ¢ ) i 12 § 18 12 3 11 
Kerosene: 

Production. a . 9.2 i { 3 24 124 ) 19 2 7 1” 6 99 ) 

Stocks, end of month 26. 2 , 3: 4 3 ; 27.4 24 5. 7 73 oR 4 0.3 { 

Price, wholesale, bulk lots (N.Y. Harbor 


Distillate fuel oil: 
Production...........-«<- sicance mil. bt nf 1 { f 9 59.2 64.4 62.2 f 19.9 29 > 5 8 
Dl ineindiitictimnccting daecnke i l 8 ) f 1.1 9 | 11 14 ) ’ 10 , 
Exports_. jane ) 1.1 ' f , 3 { ( 8 
Stocks, end of month i 129 : 2.2 8 ) 38 g ] 7.3 gg g 2 6 109 
Price, wholesale (N.Y. Harbor, No. 2 fu 





Residual fuel oil: 
A mil 20. ( 7 6.1 5 25 8 97.) i) 1” 9 78 7 4 9 on. 93 3 . 
Ss ae 5 l 5 l lf 21.9 2. 8 7.9 5.7 2 8 22 6.6 12.3 16.9 
EE EE d 1.7 1.5 1.9 ‘ l 1.3 1.5 4 1.0 1.3 ; | 11 8 
Stocks, end of month . i Be 43.4 47.2 ry 49 44.9 7 
Price, wholesale (Okla., No. 6) .$ per bl 1. ¢ 1. 69 ! i i 
Jet fuel: 
td tueponmedisecennes mil. bbl 7.7 7 7 ) 7.3 3 6.7 6.7 & 9 . 8.3 7 . 
Stocks, end of month.._.------- " ( 7 f 7.3 6. 6.0 t 6.0 6.4 7 1 7.8 7 4 7.9 s 
Lubricants: 
Production_......-. inmmaneieowes 1 7 1.9 1.7 1.9 1.9 1 1 1.7 4.7 1 ; 16 
Exports SSE ae i 1.2 1 1.4 1.4 0 1 1 ¢ { I 1 
Stocks, end of month i } } } ) } 9 4 12.8 12.7 13.4 13.1 127 
Price, wholesale, bright stock (midcontinent 
| ES per . 235 257 or ‘ 2 4 ' ir iM) y 4 mu wii 
Asphalt: 
EE ee I bl 1 2 1 7 6.8 ) 0 4 ) 77 94 10.9 bi 
Stocks, end of month_.............. 12.3 1 l Rf 10.1 15.2 17.6 19.2 ( 21.3 3 | 
Liquefied petroleum gases 
Production J . i f 7 2 f 6.7 6.9 6.4 6.9 6. 7.1 6.¢ 
Transfers from gasoline plants 12.2 f ) ! ( 19.0 19.0 14 11.2 ll 9 10.1 
Stocks (at plants, terminals, undergr i, ar 
at refineries), end of mo I 21.5 24 29. 7 2. ¢ 30. f ”). 7 20.0 4.3 98 3 33.4 36.9 { 


Asphalt and tar products, shipment 

Asphalt roofing, total t ] 4, 6,8 . f 4, 59 13 2 00K 1. 66 3 8 4709! 6.517 7 Oy Bs 
Roll roofing and ap sheet 1, 76 . 7 , KN f ( 1 44 6 y | 2) 30% 
Shingles, all types 3, 197 . 1, 251 4 2 4 69 24 ] 2, 388 42 1, 378 4 


= { { f , F 
Insulated siding....... ; 127 $2 . ! 44 " “ gr iOS 
Saturated felts__..... aan tl t 8 0 . 7 ) 3 3 6 ' RQ 108 











PULP, PAPER, AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
tanita : 


PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood: 
ee .. thous. cords t 3,17 
OS Ee 
Stocks, end of month.............- 18 6, 2 } ” 424 323 
Waste paper: 
TE 
Stocks, end of month 








Production: 
Total, all grades_.___.- thous. sl 2, 032 2.1 
Dissol ving and special alpha. 2 } ; . ) 9 ) ) 
aa aes ee 15 l l mM 19 ] 1,218 1 ! 1,3 ! 8 1, 33. 1,3 
Pe atibadnibdvaccseeseces< ( 207 215 20 231 87 222 0 21 22 21 222 


| 

| 

| | 

WOOD PULP | 


Groundwood.. ides ‘ 2ni 
Defibrated or exploded _. = do 
Soda, semichem., screenings, etc. . 20K r 209 225 





Stocks, end of month: | | 
Total, all mills.....- wpitinad _— l R90 2 27 } 3 957 R97 882 RO 914 ROR 915 932 | 9: 
. ._ eae a c 7 201 31 3 3 342 x 317 312 325 349 356 ’ 
Paper and board mills_. - 505 515 | 26 
Nonpaper mills. ...............- ac 7 72 7 ‘ ‘ 





Dissolving and special alpha__...... 24 3 32 31 
Pe eiiditintbdecuunsbecces ‘ do 3 61 7 | 71 4 | 61 65 | 78 

| | 

Imports, all grades, total_..........- 203 198 230 199 198 299 175 185 195 2 
Dissolving and special —.... : Diss 15 1 5 I 14 19 | 4 ? 14 | 12 | ! 


te lo 188 184 215 | 18 Is4 210 | 166 174 | 
| 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS | 
| | 





Exports, all grades, total.........- ( 4 « 107 95 1 
, 3 32 3¢ 31 33 34 23 32 | 43 36 43 35 3 
, : 


209 224 1a 


191 21é 


All paper and board mills, puote tion | 
Paper and board, total_. thous. sh. tor r 2, 8 r2 r 2, OF 4 2, 78 
meat ane ‘ I 1 
| aaa 
Wet-machine board_-___.. 2 4 12 2 10 : 
Construction paper and board i °2 26: r 236 2 xn ( 222 30 196 53 64 291 303 277 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 


1 Prices beginning Jan. 1961 not strict! 
comparable with Dec. 1960: Kerosene, % 


* 
. 
3 
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1961 








1959 1960 1960 
Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1960 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 . | | | 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS - 7 Aug Sept Oct Nov De an Feb Mar Apr May | 
erage | 7 | 
> > » . . wre . . 
PULP, PAPER, AND PAPER PRODUCTS Continued 
as St > ~ j 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS~— Con | 
bu ne Tt " " 
4 | : } | | 
29 yr xO4 » G66 8 S19 134 003 1,016 on2 OS. 
( 6R2 f 648 659 62 sé 618 641 678 641 
I 1,113 l ; ty ) 1, 084 l 2 1, 115 1, 056 l 1, 14 1, 160 
t 922 34 8&3 51 R79 844 R90 R67 93.5 953 
k . 63 630 62 644 661 64 644 657 662 rol 
( 14 144 42 142 ‘ 14 154 164 157 | * 158 
oO f “ 70 &2 73 7 + 93 w~ gs 91 
I 148 148 141 144 14 134 142 142 1) 156 | 159 
‘ 14 149 138 146 14 13 43 147 | 1) 155 | 155 
\ 1 Sit 156 ; 156 163 149 153 153 | 145 14 | 147 
; 
O - x 84 427 3 48 412 | 442 405} 396 | 
( ‘ 4 " s84 SS 306 308 St : i 394 34 | * 32 
I 4 41 8 4% ia] i 386 372 | 417 382; *404 
1 40 SI 408 389 $8 369 4] 381] 403 
2 270 72 2 270} 2 "i 2 277 | 20} 281] *283) 
r i | 
- % 6.8 1¢ 16. 9 16.9 16.9 16. 9 16. 9 16. 95 16. 95 16. 95 16. 95 | 
‘ 
21 10 s07 333 281 281 520 95 345 341 r 339 
( i4 140 43 134 1st 13 S) 138 143 144 
| 2 wo tf 302 278 322 300 336 339 340 
‘ 8 " QRS 278 % 204 339 338 334 
y, et 12 13¥ 13Y 143 150 144 148 149 
| 604 ; 4 2 72 49 72 
2 . SS “4 s ) 469 A28 59 g3 
2uy 22 - a ltd 4 2i¥ 265 252 4a) 
s f 185 174 ) x4 163 186 163 186 
s 8 f f 168 178 17¢ 179 
] { 44 43 3Y 47 34 41 
( 44 154 4 i 422 392 460 479 486 
‘ 64 6M ( 62% 633 648 611 94 589 
‘ 1 is 120 1 4 i 422 4) 443 421 2 
1.4 4. 40 4.4 4.4 134. 4 1.4 4 134. 4 134. 40 134. 40 134. 40 
{ 2 1, 40 “ 1,272 as 1,212 1, 242 1, 454 1, 304 1, 462 
| 42 418 ) 115 409 ss) $00 441 421 445 
1, 328 1, & $US 1, 313 l 21 1,219 l if 1,317 1, 452 
mi) 4 RS 13 sO 87 at) 91 ’] 91 
fy 9,044 9, 920 ), 707 9, SOl 8, TRI & 1st &, 254 &, O82 9, 67 &, G36 9, 707 
‘ 26.9 | 124.0] 129.1 | 133 132.4 | 116. 24 112.0 | 100.4 | 130.8 | 7117.2 |° 127.8 
. , . “wre 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RUBBER 
( " 46.2 39. 02 a7. 21 36. 72 6. 99 35. 92 31. 8 35.15 31.87 33. 21 35. 28 
. k . f t 79. 78 78. 48 82. 38 82. 23 76. 12 71.61 7. 28 80. 24 6.41 69. 02 63. 40 
I stex a guay 47.80 34.23 30. 60 31.83 MH. 91 | 30. 41 39. O8 33. 75 2%. 77 24. 58 29. 87 
e, wi ke he $ ™ 365 38. 368 350 343 | 311 Zsy 28. 204 | 305 325 | 
| i 
m | | | | 
Production...-...------ 14.97 | 119.70 | 121.64 110.99 | 110.46 | 104.66 | 105.81 | 101. 24 108. 45 |2112. 79 | 
( 1 r au, 39 89, 04 88. 06 89.19 | 86. 58 80. 42 | 2? 86. 20 77.73 82. 81 90. 56 
Stock ¢ f t 87.8 232. U2 242.74 238. 50 | 240.04 242. 79 236. 25 233. O4 2251. 27 248. 87 
Exports.......--cc<ce- 4. 4 28.74 30. 54 | | 23.17 23. 38 23. 50 26. 29 26. 38 3.50 | 22.04 
| 
R ed rubber | | | 
Pr t 25. 34 440 23. 55 22. 2 23. 56 22.02}; 20.02 22.53 | 19.72 21. 82 21. 32 23. 32 
( ympt 24.2 23. 04 21.29; 21 a3 23. 08 2». S4 19. 76 22.05} 18.55 2. 56 DD. 74 21.99 
Stocks, e! f I 26. 62 32. 02 33.98 | 33.95 33. 52 33.78 | 32.80 33. 10 33. 49 32. 70 31. 59 31. 66 
TIRES AND TUBES 
| 
Pneumat £ 
I luctior - », 828 9, 987 9,147 9, 184 9, 530 9,044 8, 804 9, 221 
| 
Shir , tat 9. 976 8, O41 0 630 10,014 | 7,650 9, 130 
Or " juiy ent s4Y 3.350 1,578 i) 3, S58v 3, O87 2, 449 
K juipment 4 6, 482 7,213 6, 560 6, 304 | 4,452 6. 590 
Expor 119 143 151 120 | 121 5} = 91 
tock f tl 2 l 26, 558 | 26, 208 893 | 25, 499 27, 540 | 27,682 
Ex] i of Ce 2 117 104 110 | 73 88 79 
In! ti be 
Pr t R38 3. 41 2. 958 3. 024 3, 067 2, 921 913 3, 208 3, 359 2, 939 3,190 | 
} ae s09 3.11 mud 4 000 2, 657 R17 076 3, SSS 2,arn 7¥. 
s 10, 324 10, 38. 10, 44 10, 589 | 10,859 11, 034 9, 304 9.014 9. 096 9. 487 
Ex] I ( 107 1¢ s4 13 71 Li 57 7 82 80 
© Revised » Pre estimates for tissue and miscellane- 9 Data exclude estimates for “tissue paper.” 
1S pat As reported by publishers accounting for about 75 
2 Tata for 0 ‘ I wne rubbers) are included tion in 1960, 
f “ I ict r ptio! sn. 1961; stocks, Apr. 1961. 


percent 








June | July 
| 
971 ig12 
roo 507 
1, 162 7s4 
ros 74 
rosso 5S 
r 150 137 
re a4 
rio 128 
r1s2| 128 
156 146 
wy 
359 
( 
ont 
16.9 16. 9 
rou (yf 
153 ‘ 
340 wx 
340 1M 
r 157 
8 
; 
240 24 
iff 
171 ! 
Jf : 
447 i 
4 5 
454 14 
134. 4 134.4 
1,4 1,2 
42 i72 
1, 42 1, 184 
4 8 
), 027 8 
132 06.8 
35. 88 30. 02 
67. 87 70. 22 
34. 84 34. 24 
300 | 291 
107. 49 | 111.03 
92.71 | 78.36 
243.17 | 253. 44 
2.13 21. 92 
25.12 19. 11 
21. 98 17. 30 
32.60 | 33.27 
9, 919 8, 881 
11, 709 9, 598 
3,123 2, G23 
8,473 | 7,490 
113 | 4 
| 
| 
24, 800 | 24,098 
76 &3 
| 
2. 838 2. 733 
3, 323 3, 04" 
&. U4 &. 64 
5s a 


of total nov 


S-37 


Aug Sept 
; 
; 
44 
{ 1, 470 
1 
1 1, 423 
} G2 
7 10, 541 
' ) 
37. 80 
06. 07 
300 305 
114.04 
97. 40 
239. 84 
22. 7 
20. 59 


33.04 |... 


| 
| 
} 10, 345 pes 
10, 260 
1, 928 
&, 21 
126 o 
24, 127 
3, 211 
3, 192 
8. 700 
a) Di oOnsulMn} 
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1959 1960 1960 6 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 : 96! 
and descriptive notes are shown in the 1961 asanth j 
edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS me Aug t Oct N Y Jar Fet Ma Ay May June 





STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 





PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production, finisied cement ; t 28,211 | 26, 588 27K . 26, 4¢ 20, 5 16, 7 : l 31 3 
Percent of capacity P 7 12 7 a a4 | | 88 RR 
Shipments, finished cement___- t ] 28, 164 | 26,244 62 3 3, 239 | 25, 232 5 11 4,302 | 14,447 , 4 752 | 31.313 34. 4 s 
Stocks, end of month 
et 31.772 | 3 33, 24 0, 5 { 3( : 19 3 | 38. 237 7 , i7. BAB 
 # ES Ea 20, 04 23.444 | 20,2 ! f 20, 954 | 25.952 | 29. 76: 3D DAK , 999 | 28. G60 


CLAY CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Shipments: 
Brick, unglazed (common and fac« 
mil. standar rich 604. 8 
Structural tile, except facing thou t 43.4 { 14 4 40.3 9 9 27 
Sewer pipe and fittings, vitrified 164. 4 { f 5 67.9 I 3 l 114 # 
Facing tile (hollow), glazed and ung 
mil. brick equivalent 4.4 } } 1.9 iW 
Floor and wall tile and accessories, ¢ I r ‘ 
glazed ____ r 

Price index, brick (common), f.0.b. plant or N.Y 
dock el 1947~4 ‘ 





GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


Flat glass, mfrs.’ shipments (qtrly 
average). ..._. $ 83, 433 
Sheet (window) glass, shipment 33, 62 
Plate and other flat glass, shipment 49, 808 


40, 14 44. 888 37 34, 792 
- Glass containers: 
ET hous. gt 2,8 { l f 2, 2 m 15,1 ! 13 
Shipments, domestic, total_....... 2 7} 1 
General-use food: 
Narrow-neck food... _._- l { { { { q a 111 . Py 
Wide-mouth food (incl. pack 
jelly glasses, and fruit jar 


J : M4 {8 24 " 7 ¥ ‘ 1 31 ‘ 
Beer bottles ce iiiaiee 1 } 8 r 1 f , 8 st 309 a 
Liquor and wine ED 1,2 i 
Medicinal and toilet 2,91 , (4 2, 631 2 } . 2 
Chemical, household and indust 1,114 { D l 2¢ ”y l 172 l 
Dairy products a 164 01 { 1 { 14 7 118 

Stocks, end of month__..........- lo... 16, Of 21, 57 2 2 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS | | 








Crude gypsum, qtrly. avg. or tota 
tl ES EE : t 
Production sih@nedeine 2 


Caicined, production, qtrly. avg 


Gypsuin products sold or used, qtrly g ta 
Uncalcined uses. i t 7 : ss 
Industrial uses_........... 5 2a f 4 
Building uses: 

Plasters: 
Base-coat.......... 
All other (incl. Keene’s cement 


NE: i t 1. ft RE 47 y ; 
| ETRE : I { 1. Ae 14 1 nO 2 14 
i adbididinavdstanencce ‘ 65. 8 ‘ ' } 1 64 











TEXTILE PRODUCTS 





APPAREL 


Tosiery, shipments____.......... thou pair ’ 
Men's apparel, cuttings: { 
Tailored garments: 
Suits née hous. unit 1 f 781 { 1,7 
Overcoats and topcoats aa 
Coats (separate), dress and sport 144 87 2 840 79€ 708 v5 M4 1, 04 " 
Trousers (separate), dress and sport 7 7 7 
Shirts (woven fabrics), dress and sport. t 1 
Work clothing: 
Dungarees and waistband overall! ) 248 2 
TE Ge ae 323 3 f 29 tM 252 


a ‘ ~ 2 07 ) Ry 72 | 11. RSE l R28 1, 84¢ 11,97 1, 592 a 1, 97 1,4 


Women’s, misses’, juniors’ outerwear, cutting 
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Waists, blouses, and shirts. _ _- thot r 3 ) 01 f f 1 1, 38 
hts ceteecbacs 4 . } 14 07 794 7 ! } 7 Ti 8 
* Revised. ! Data cover a 5-week pe 5 
« Revisions for Jan.-Mar. 1960 follow (ur wove): Brick, 354 ] « 
32.9; 34.9; sewer pipe, 105.7; 105.8 . 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1960 
and tive notes are shown in the 1961! 
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WOOL 

Wool consumption, mill (clean basis) 4t 
Apparel class __ 

Carpet cls 

Wool imports, clean content 
Apparel class, clean content 

Wool prices, raw, clean basis, Boston 
Good French combing and staple 

Graded territory, fine na 
Graded fleece, % blood 
Australian, 64s, 70s, good topmakin 
WOOL MANUFACTURES 
Knitting yarn, worsted, 2/20s—50s/54s, Bradf 
system, wholesale price 1947-49 


Woolen and worsted woven goods, exc. felt 
Production, qtrly. avg. or total tho 
Apparel fabrics, total 
Other than Government orders, tot 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and children’s 
Prices, wholesale, suiting. f.0.b 
Flannel, men’s and hoy’s 1947-49 
Gabardine, women’s and children’ 





AIRCRAFT 


Manufacturers of complete types 
Aircraft, erigines, propellers, part 
Orders, new (net), qtrly. avg. ort 


or total 
end of 


Sales (net), qtrly. 
Backlog of orders, 


ave 
total, 


For U.S. military customer 
Civilian aircraft: © 
Shipments . 
Airframe weight. 


Exports (commercial and civilian 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total 
Domestic 
Coaches, total 
Domestic - - . . 
Passenger cars, total 
Domestic 
Trucks, total__ 
Domestic 









Exports, total 
Passenger cars (new and used)- 
Trucks and buses__..__--- 





Imperts (cars, trucks, buses), totalc’. 
Passenger cars (new and used) 

Production, truek trailers: 

— trailers, total 


Chassis, van bodies, for sale se parately 






Registrations:O 
New passenger cars. ............. 

Foreign cars. ...... wail 
New commercial cars. ........ 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute: 
Freight cars: 





Shipments, tota]__..._- - number 
Equipment manufacturers. do 
Railroad and private-line shops, domesti 






Passenger cars (equipment manufacturer 
Shipments, tot 
Unfilled orders, end of mo., 


Association of American Railroads: 
Freight cars (class 1): § 

Number owned, end of year or mo thou 1 

Heid for repairs, % of total owned 


total. 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS— Continued 
14,034 | 1: 504 736 113, 986 | 12.000 | 11457 (1 117954 
2 , 82 14 2 18,9 24, 434 
RN 29 7 7,305 | 11,904 
N79 1.{ l 1. ( l 
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33 . . 24 ss 
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TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
| ia 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
‘ | ‘ 
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| 
| ie ; ie 
; | .| = a : 3.2) 425.9 






New orders, total _- do . 
Equipment manufacturers. do 3, 27 
Rajiroad and private-line shops, domestic 
num ber 1, 07 
Unfilled orders, end of mo., total do 36, 615 
Equipment manufacturers do 16, 342 
~ Railroad and private-line shops, domest 
number M), 27: 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Data cover 5 week I 
tion. § Excludes data for van bodies ‘ Includes est t 

§ Figures for coaches are included with truck Exclude 

{Data for Sept. and Dec. 1960 and Mar. and June 1961 ex 
weeks. 
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May June 
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SEC 
General: 


Business indicators 
Commodity prices 
Construction and rea 
Domestic trade 


Employment and po; 
Finance..... 
Foreign trade of the 
Transportation and 


Industry: 


Chemicals and allied 
Electric power and ¢ 
Food and kindred 
Leather and product 


Lumber and manufa 
Metals and manufa 
Petroleum, coal, arx 
Pulp, paper, and pa 


Rubber and rubber 
Stone, clay, and gles 
Textile products 
Transportation equi; 
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INDIVID! 


Advertising. 
Agricultural loans 
Aircraft and parts 
Airline operations 
Alcohol, denatured an 
Alcoholic “ae 
Aluminum - 

Apparel_. 

Asphalt and ‘tar produ 
Automobiles, etc 


Balance of internat 


Barley .... 

Barrels and drums 

Battery shipments 

Beef and veal. 

Beverages 

Biast furnaces, stcel w 

Bonds, outstanding 
yields ; 

Brass and bronze 

Brick 

Brokers’ balances 

Building and construc 

Building costs 

Business incorporatic 

Business population 

Business sales and in 

Butter_........ 


Cans (tinpiate) 
Carloadings . - 
Cattle and calves 
Cement and concrete 
Cereal and bakery pro: 
Chain-store sales, firm 
or more stores 
Cheese........ 
Chemicals... 
Cigarettes and cigars 
Civilian ag F 
Clay —- 
Coal ans 
Cocoa... .. 
Coffee. .. 
Coke. _. 
Communications 
Confectionery, sales 
Construction: 
Contracts. 
Costs 
Employment, hours 
Highways and roads 
Housing starts _- 
New construction ; 
Consumer credit 
Consumer expenditur 
Consumer goods outp 
Consumer _— index 
Copper... 
Corn. 
Cost of living (see Cx 
Cotton, raw and man 
Cottonseed cake and 
Credit, short- and inte 
Crops... 
Crude oil and natura 
Currency in circulatior 


Deiry products 


Debits, bank 
Debt, U.S. Governme 


Drug stores, sales. . 
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fice of Business Economics announces 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1961 edition 








[Now AVAILABLE] 


THE ‘THIRTEENTH: VOLUME in a series of 
statistical supplements to the monthly Survey of 
Current Business, the new 1961 biennial edition pro- 
vides historical data for cach of over 2,500 economic 
indicators. 

Monthly data are shown back to 1957, with 
quarterly series back to 1951 and annual averages 
from 1939. Explanatory notes for each series refer 
to the source and methodology used, define the 
statistical units, and specify both the comparability 
of current and past figures and the adequacy of 


4 Ovetage. 





[ PRi« ; $2.00] 





Orders may be placed with the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 25, D.C., or with any Field Office of che 


U.S. BEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

















